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For the Companion. 
THE JOLLY ROVER. 
In TEN CuarTers.—Cuap. IX. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


A minute later, Arthur, who had caught the 
line and taken aturn with it around an angle of 
the rock above, was holding fast; while Dick 
climbed slowly and painfully out of the chasm, 
using knees and feet against the ledge, and knot- 
ting and winding wrists and elbows with the cord. 

Luckily, after some slips, but none fatal, he 
reached a safe foothold 
and scrambled up to Ar- 





thur. setae 
“You're a lovely boy!” ' it 

he said, with scant 

breath. “I never could 44 

have got out of that = 


without help!” 

Arthur let go the line, 
which he had faithfully 
held, not without an- 
guish to his cut hands. 

“We are all right 
now!’ added Dick. 

“The Jolly Rover is 
done for!” exclaimed 
Arthur. 

“Who cares 
Jolly Rover?” 

“And we have lost the 
dory !” 

Arthur still felt per- 
sonally responsible for 
that. 

“Hang the dory!” 
cried Dick. “We've 
saved ourselves, and 
that’s enough. Now let 
it blow!” 

“Are there any houses 
near ?” Arthur asked. 

“I don’t know; I never was on this spot before, 
and I hope never to be again.” 

“I'd like to borrow a hat somewhere and find 
out the nearest way back,” said Arthur. “I’ve no 
time to lose.” 

“Time? what do you mean?” Dick demanded, 
as they climbed over the storm-swept rocks. 

“T must get back to Job,” said Arthur. “There’s 
nobody to take care of him.” 

“Job be blowed!” said Dick. 
sare of ourselves.” 

“Charley’s going home by this time,” said Ar- 
thur. “It won’t do to leave Buckhorn alone.” 

“You’re a fool to think of him now, or of any- 
body but yourself!” 

To this Arthur answered, quietly, “I thought of 
you.” 

Dorr gave a forced laugh. “That was all 
right,” he said. “I owe you some money, you 
know; you would never have got it if I had 
drowned.” 

“I didn't expect to see that again whether you 
drowned or not,” said Arthur. “I am going by 
the coast.” 

“But you can’t go by the coast! 
inlet.” 

Arthur had not thought of that. He had not 
really seen it, and did not know that it had been 
passed. 

But there it was, opening and broadening be- 
fore him, as, in spite of Dorr, he faced the storm 
in that direction, knowing no other way back to 
Longcliff and the creek. 

‘How far inland does it run?” he asked, return- 
ing dismayed to his companion. 

“I don’t know; four or five miles, I believe,” 
replied Dick. 

“It doesn’t look very deep, now the tide is out.” 

“It’s too deep to wade and too broad to swim.” 

“It is almost night,” said Arthur. “I must get 
back.” 

The gloom of the storm was indeed fast deepen- 
ing into darkness. The squall was about over, but 
it was raining harder thanever. There was prom- 
ise of a dismal night. 

In his glee over their escape, Dick was inclined 
to laugh at their adventure, caring little for the 
Jolly Rover, the dory, or the sick man waiting for 
Arthurin the lonely hut. But his companion was 
silent and anxious. 


for the 


“We must take 


There’s the 


mitted by a tall girl, who looked astonished at 
their drenched garments and hatless heads, and 
heard Dick’s abrupt declaration that they had 
been cast ashore. 


“O ma! ma!” she called, “here are two sail- 
ors that have been shipwrecked !” 

The mother came, and other children, boys and 
girls, crowded around the wet strangers, who 
were received with eager sympathy and made 
welcome at the kitchen fire. 

“You'll soon get dry,” said the mother, stuffing 








more wood into the stove. “We 
shall have supper ready before 
long. Won’t you take some whiskey ?” 

There seemed to be nothing she would not 
gladly have done for her guests. Dick accepted 
the offer of whiskey, and prepared to make 
himself comfortable for the night. But Arthur 
said, ““How far is it to Longcliff ?” 

“Across the coast,” replied the woman, ‘we call 
it about three miles. Around by the road it’s five 
or six.” 

“How can I go by the coast ?” 

“If my husband was here to set you over the 
inlet in his boat,—but even then you couldn’t find 
your way in the night! You don’t think of go- 
ing now?” asked the woman, with a look of sur- 
prise and motherly pity. 

“T must!” said Arthur, in much agitation. 
“There’s a sick man waiting for me there. And I 
must start now, if it is so far!” 

“Why, not till you get dry and warm ?” 

“The rain would wet me again. And running 
will keep me warm.” 

‘““Won’t you have some supper ?” 

“IT haven’t time. Besides, I’m not hungry.” 

“Can’t we do anything for you?” the kind 
woman asked, while the children stood round 
and stared. 

“If you could lend me a cap,—though that’s of 
little consequence.” 

“Why, yes! Ican get you a cap that you may 
have, if you can keep it on your head.” 

She brought a cap and gave itto Arthur. “It 
belonged to my oldest boy,” she said; “but he’s 
away from home now and will never wear it 
again.” 

“Tt’s just the thing!” said Arthur. 

“You will stay ?” he asked of Dick, now settled 
in the corner awaiting some whiskey and hot wa- 
ter which the tall girl was preparing. 

“That’s exactly what I shall do,” replied that 
cheerful adventurer. ‘Not all the sick men in all 
the cabins on the coast, if they were my own fa- 
thers, could tempt me out just now. I have too 
high an appreciation of such hospitality.” 





After keeping along the shore of the inlet for 


about half a mile, they saw a farm-house not far | 


off, with a comforting gleam of warm light in its 
windows. Hurrying to the door, they were ad- 





| TI appreciate the hospitality,” said Arthur. 
| “But I must go!” 

| He wished to give the woman some hint of the 
| dishonest character of her remaining guest, but 


did not know how to put it into words. So, after in- | 
quiring his way at the door, he thanked her, cast 
one regretful look back at the warm room he was | 
leaving, and hurried forth to try an unknown 
road in a rainy night. 

He got on very well for a while, crossing the in- 
let by a bridge a mile farther up. But beyond | 
that his way was beset by discouragements which 
would have proved terrible even to an older and 
much braver boy. 


The night had now fairly shut down. ‘The way 


















was rough and it soon entered a forest of pincs, 
which grew blackly on both sides, and blotted out 
what little was left of the dull twilight. The wind 
roared drearily, like another sea, through the reel- 
ing tops. Rain! rain! rain! 

Only the faintest glimmer between the two walls 
of trees showed him his way. He could not see 
the ground, but often went stumbling over rocks 
by the roadside, or slipping inthe mud; and once | 
he fell into a ditch. 

. He was often tempted to turn back; splashed, 
bruised, appalled by the darkness and storm, it 
seemed to him that he could not go on. 

Then he would think of Job, sick in his hut; 
Job, who had been so good a friend to him; who, 
in his delirium, might rush out in the rain, or fall 
from the wharf and drown, because he was not 
there to save him; and again he would struggle 





forward. 

| It was ten o’clock and bright starlight,—the 
storm was over and the wind had gone down,— 

| when, at last, weary, anxious, faint for want of 

} food, still wet with sea-water and rain, and 

streaked with mire, Arthur came in sight of the 

many shining windows of the Longcliff Hotei. 

The sight cheered him; he knew now where he 
was. Job—if nothing had happened to him yet 
—Job was close by, down there, in the hut on the 
wharf by the darkly-gleaming creek. 

A glimmer of rays, warmer and more diffused 
than the starlight reflected in the still water, en- 
couraged him still more. There was a lantern 
burning in the hut, and the door was open. 

Arthur, with his heart full almost to bursting of 
what he had suffered and what he had feared, ran 
down to the wharf and looked eagerly in at the 
door. 

There was the lantern on the floor; there were 
the barrels supporting the board for a table, the 
old stove, the scanty crockery, the bunks framed 
against the wall; all silent in the sallow light. 

But the bunks were empty. The hut was empty. 


“Job!” called Arthur, in a loud voice. 

No answer; the very silence frightened him. 

“He has got away! He may have walked off 
the wharf! Where is he? where ¢s he!” 

The wretched boy clasped tight his wounded 
hands, regardless of pain; and haggard, splashed, 
panic-stricken, standing there in the vacant hut, 
staring around him, began to cry with the excess 
of terror and grief. 

All his efforts to get back there to the bedside 
of his friend had been in vain. He had come too 
late! 

But tears were of no use. There was the 
lantern—oh, if he had only had it in those 
dark woods! he might have been here an 
hour sooner, at least. But it might serve 
him still in tracing and perhaps finding Job. 

Just as he was taking it up, he 
heard footsteps on the wharf, ap- 
proaching the hut. 

“Oh, if that is he!” exclaimed 
the boy, with an inward 
prayer. 

He turned to look out; 
and met, coming to the 
door, not Job, nor any- 
body he had ever seen, 
but a short, dark man, 
with a face that looked 
strangely sallow and sin- 
ister in the lantern-light. 

“What do want 
here?” the stranger de- 
manded, in a gruff voice 

for all the world as if 
he belonged there and 
Arthur were the intruder. 

“Where’s Job? Mr. 
?” Arthur 


you 


Buckhorn? 
asked. 

“Where he'll be a good 
deal better off than he 
was here,” the man _ re- 
plied. 

“Is taken care of ?” 
Arthur, with new hope. 

“Of course. He'd have died 
here. The doctor had him sent 
for this afternoon. Hotel folks helped him 
off, for fear he would help their boarders 
off. Afraid of the fever. Did you want 


he cried 


him ?” 

Arthur was so absorbingly interested in hear- 
ing this account of his friend, that it was some 
time before he thought to give an account of him- 
self. 

“T am the boy that works for him, 
length. 

“T might have known as much!” 
man. ‘Where’s my dory ?” 

“Your dory ?” 

Arthur sat down on a stool, giving way at last 
to a reaction which followed the long strain upon 
mind and body. 

“My dory !” repeated the man, grimly. 
had it this afternoon.” 

A new light broke upon the boy’s understand- 
ing. ‘You are Job’s partner?” he asked. “You 
are Mr. Dorr ?” 

“That’s my name. I'll bet a thousand dollars 
you got blowed ashore, and the dory got stove!” 

Arthur did not feel like entering into explana- 
tions. He merely said, in answer to the man’s 
angry speech,— 

“We lost the dory, and the Jolly Rover too.” 

“The Jolly Rover too!” exclaimed Job’s part- 
ner, with a compressed fury in his emphasis. 
Then with an oath,—“I hope that rascally son of 
mine went with her!” 

‘He did,” said Arthur, not quite understanding 
the significance of this terrible wish. 

“Drownded, is he?” said the man, with stern 
emotion. ‘That’s better than having him run off 
with the boat and sell her, as I expected he would. 
I wish he’d been drownded five years ago!” 

“But he isn’t drowned,” replied Arthur. “He’s 
in a house on the other side of Brant Inlet, where 
we went after we got out of the water.” 

“He has the luck!” was the wrathful father’s 
comment. ‘And where’s the sail-boat ?” 


” he said at 


growled the 


“You 


“We left her bumping the rocks in a little cove 
just beyond the inlet.” 

“You was with him, then ?” 

‘‘He picked me up at sea, as I was trying to 
pull home in the dory against the wind.” 

‘What does a land-lubber like you know about 








Job was gone. 


a, dory ?” broke forth the senior Dorr, after glar- 
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ing a moment upon Arthur in angry silence. 


As a last resort, he remembered the old fish- 
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|a meal-bag. I guess, sir, it’s pretty equally di- 


“You had no business in it. A sail-boat and a! house—that great, desolate, empty, dilapidated 'yided. They have the fine clothes, and she has 


dory, both the same day !” 

He ground his teeth over this double loss. 

“I tried to do what was for the best,” said Ar- 
thur, down-hearted enough at this return for all 
his toils and sufferings. 

“Tried todo! You baby!” roared Job’s part- 
ner, (so unlike Job himself!) seeing him begin to 
cry. “Come, out of here!” 
“Can’é I stay here to-night ?” pleaded the boy. 

“Stay here? No! I don’t want you to get the 
fever, if you have lost a dory for me; and you'll 
get it sure as fate if you stay.” 

“TI don’t care much, if I do get it,” said Arthur. 

“IT care! I don’t want you to be sick on my 


” 


hands. Out of here, I tell ye! I’m going to shut 
up. No use of waiting, now I know the Jolly 


Rover is lost. I paid three hundred dollars for 
that boat!” And the elder Dorr ended with a 
string of angry oaths. 

Ordered out in that abrupt fashion, Arthur sup- 
posed he must of course obey. He picked up the 
few things of his which had been left out of his 
bag, stuffed them into it, put on his hat-—the one 
he had left home in—and stepped out on the 
wharf. 

Where should he go? 

He remembered that he had a few cents in his 
pocket, and that Job—that is, the partners, Dorr 
and Buckhorn—owed him at least five dollars. 
But could he ask this lurid-souled, unjust man 
for his wages? Not while he remembered that he 
had lost the dory, worth so much more than all 
he had earned. 

He took his bag and wandered hopelessly and 
aimlessly from the wharf. The hut—his only 
home, poor as it was—shut against him; his one 
friend gone; the lonely world and gloomy night 
once more surrounding him; he bitterly regretted 
for a moment that he had not remained in the 
farm-house with the easy-conscienced Dick. 

Only the hotel showed him its inviting windows ; 
and, hardly knowing what he did, he wearily 
climbed the slope. 

He had no definite idea of getting lodgings there 
for the night—he, the penniless and besplashed 
tisher-boy! But his mind had turned again, in 
his disconsolate state, to his Good Angel; towards 
whom his very feet seemed drawn by an irresisti- 
ble attraction. 

“T will ask to sce her,” he said to himself. “I 
will tell her what has happened to me since I saw 
her—that L have written to my mother—and ask 
her what I had better do.” 

It seemed to him that good counsel and help 
must come to him from that source, unworthy as 
he was. 

But when he entered the great hotel hall, amidst 
well-dressed gentlemen chatting and smoking at | 
their case, and approached the desk behind which 
the indifferent clerk was sitting—the clerk who 
knew him only as the fisherman's errand-boy ; 
and when he felt curious eyes turned upon him, as 
he stood there, miserable, tattered, begrimed, in 
the brilliant light, his heart failed him; and only 
the thought of his desperate and friendless condi- 
tion prevented him from turning back. 

Forcing himself to walk up to the desk, he said, 
tremblingly, to the clerk,— 

“There’s a lady here I wish to see.” 

“What name ?” 

“She is with Mrs. Talcott. 
They call her Elizabeth.” 

To which the clerk replied in a brief, business- 
like way, without stirring from his chair,— 

“Mrs. Talcott and her niece left here by the five 
o’clock coach this afternoon.” 

Arthur was almost stunned for a moment by 
this news. And yet it was somehow a relief to 
know that he was not to appear in his present 
plight before the eyes of his Good Angel. 

He did not think to ask where she had gone. 
Ten, or a hundred miles away, what difference 
could it make to him ? 

He came to her when it was too late; when the 
opportunity which had hovered about him, and 
which he had neglected so long, was suddenly 
snatched away. 

He turned to go; then stopped, bewildered and 
undecided, and looked again at the clerk. He 
wanted to ask, “Will you keep me overnight ?” 

But for a dirty little fellow like him to apply 
there for lodging which he could not pay for, 
seemed too absurd. And without another syllable 
he walked miserably out of the door. 

Having quitted the light and gossip of the hotel, 
—that home of everybody having money and 
wearing good clothes,—he stood in the open air. 
The calm stars were shining, and the roar of the 
breakers on the bar came loudly to his ear. 


She is her niece. 


shell beside the wharf, built partly on piles and 
projecting over the water. It was about as lone- 
some and comfortless a place as he could think of ; 
but it would be at least a shelter, and he knew 
how to get in at the door. 

He left that open as he entered. Even the soli- 
tary earth and sky seemed company to him in 
that dreary place. He could see the stars through 
rents in the clapboards and roof. And something 
glimmered darkly beneath his feet. 

It was the tide, rising on the muddy slope under 
the fish-house, and swashing against the piles; 
mysteriously murmuring, “and indistinctly dis- 
cerned, through breaks in the old rotten floor. 

Arthur shuddered to think, ““What if I should 
step through one of these awful holes?” But he 
knew the place well, having kept Job’s fuel there, 
ever since he had a windfall of shavings from sume 
carpenters at the hotel-stables. 

He groped to the corner where the shavings 
were, spread them out as well as he could with 
his wounded and weary hands, and lay down 
upon them, with his bag for a pillow. 

And the tide moaned beneath him, and the sea 
bellowed on the bar, and the stars shone through 
the roof. And there, still in his damp clothes, 
with wet feet and an aching head, the poor little 
unheroic hero slept. 

(To be continued.) 
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EFFECT OF FAULTS. 


Faults in the life breed errors in the brain, 

And these, reciprocally, those again, 

The mind and conduct mutually imprint 

And stamp their image in each other’s mint; 

Each sire and dam of an infernal base, 

Begetting and conceiving all that’s false. 
WILLIAM COWPER. 





For the Companion. 


OUR CINDERELLA. 


Well, she was not exactly like the Cinderella 
of the story-book; that is, nobody fussed and 
scolded at her; but she was younger than Dora 
and Elise, and had to wear their old clothes, for 
you see, we were not rich folks. 

She was just the best of girls, and I think that 
was the reason so much work was put on her. 
The truth is, Dora and Elise were so busy taking 
care of themselves, that they forgot that Stella was 
almost seventeen, and that it didn’t look right to 
have her trotting about in clothes a mile too big 
and long for her; for she was very small and they 
were May-poles ! 

That’s what I used to call them sometimes. But 
then, Dora and Elise never did think of anybody 
but themselves. If I wanted my clothes mended, 
or a button sewed on my shirt, I never thought of 
going to them for it. I’d just call out for Stel, 
and she’d come running, as good-natured as if I 
had asked her to go out sailing. 

She was a jolly girl, you may be sure of that. 

Were they all my sisters? Why, yes; but be- 
ing your sister doesn’t blind a fellow to hateful 
ways, does it? The two May-poles were as cross 
to me as if I wasa wild Injun trying to scalp 
them. 

I did come pretty nigh doin’ it, though, to Dora 
last month. Her hair’s thin, so she put on a 
frizzly false front one Sunday. I was reachin’ 
across her to get a prayer-book from Stella, when 
somehow the button of my sleeve caught in the 
false front. I didn’t notice it, and when I jerked, 
the whole concern came off. Bill Simmons was 
in the pew before us, and he laughed so loud every- 
body turned and looked. 

Now you can’t make Dora believe I didn’t do 
that on purpose; but I didn’t! 

Pa didn’t notice much in the house besides his 
books, for he had his sermons to write and his 
poor and sick to visit, and we always had to put 
athing right under his nose for him to see it, 
he was so short-sighted. You see, mamma died 
when I was a baby, and I suppose that helped to 
make him absent-minded, for I declare to you, he 
really believed Dora and Elise were two wonder- 
ful young women, “just like mothers to their 
brother and sister,” he used to say to visitors. 

But one day, whether he had heard something, 
or noticed something, I can’t say; but he said to 
me, “Teddy, why didn't Stella go to Mrs. Groves’ 
party with her sisters to-day? It’s a strawberry 
party, and the child is fond of strawberries.” 

And I just replied, without thinking, “Of 
course it’s because she hasn’t anything fit to wear, 
sir. I don’t think she ever had a nice, new dress 
in her life.” 

Pa he took off his spectacles and blinked with 
his near-sighted eyes, till I thought he would 
blink them out. 








How many nights he had lain in Buckhorn’s | 
hut and listened to that sound! He had learned | 
to love it, although it had become associated in | 
his mind with many bitter regrets and lonely | 
thoughts. | 

But it smote his spirit now like an awful voice | 
of warning and of woe. Should he ever listen to | 
it again, after this wearisome, sorrowful night ? 

Which way should he go? he again asked. He 
wished himself once more in a field of hay-cocks, 
with a sweet bed of clover to lie down in until 
morning. But go far he could not; his tired and 
aching limbs almost refused to bear his weight. 

He thought of the hotel stables; but they were 
dark—locked, no doubt, for the night. He did 


“The child has surely clothes like her sisters, 
hasn’t she ?” he asked. 

I laughed, I couldn’t help it, when I thought of 
Dora and Elise sweeping around in their new 
dresses, for somehow they got ’em, and Stel had 
to wear their old calicos and washed-out muslins. 

“Did you hear me, Teddy ?” pa asked. “What 


| : 
do you mean by laughing when I asked a ques- 


tion ? 
“I couldn’t help it, sir. Everybody knows those 
two selfish”—— ; 
“Speak of your sisters with more respect.” And 
really, pa was getting angry. “And answer my 
question if you can.” 
“Well, sir, I don’t think Stella ever has any 





not feel able to walk to the village, nor even as 
far as the nearest barn. 


clothes but their old duds, thorgh she would al- 
ways look pretty even if she had nothing on but 


the beauty; but it’s too bad because she never has 
any new things.”’ 

Pa didn’t say a word, but covered his face with 
his hands and sat thinking and sighing. 

“Why has not Stella come to me ?”’ he said, as 
if to himself. 

Bless his dear old innocent soul! what good 
would that have done? But there wasn’t any use 
in making him feel so bad, so 1 told him Stella 
knew he couldn’t afford to dress all three nicely, 
and as she was the youngest, she could afford to 
wait. 

“T never dreamed of this,” he said to himself. 
“I never notice such things, and I am grieved that 
my eldest daughters should, perhaps, neglect their 
young sister.” 

His poor face did look so wretched that I tried 
to comfort him, though I hated to speak up for 
Dora and Elise. 

“You mustn’t blame them too much, sir. You 
see they’re getting pretty old for girls, you know, 
and they aren't han’some, either, and so they’re 
bound to do the best they can for themselves. I 
don’t suppose they think they’re selfish to Stella, 
but as she’s only seventeen, I guess they think 
she’s a child. And she don’t have much use for 
fine clothes, for she’s forever in the kitchen help- 
ing to get your breakfasts and dinners. I don’t 
believe you’d ever get anything nice to eat if it 
wasn’t for Stella; for cook is so careless that she 
half the time don’t even broil a steak fit to eat.” 

“My poor, patient, motherless girl!” papa said, 
with a pained look in his weak eyes. ‘I must see 
to this.” 

I stole out of the study, for pa didn’t seem to 
notice anything; just sitting there with his hands 
folded on the table, and looking straight before 
him, though it was plain he didn’t see. But I 
didn’t feel at all easy, I can tell you. 

What on earth was the use of my worrying him 
when he had just as heavy a load now as he could 
stagger under? It wouldn’t do a bit of good, 
either, and would only make Dora and Elise furi- 
ous. Wouldn’t they make my ears tingle when 
they were called to account ? 

But then, oughtn’t somebody to take Stella’s 
part? I was just tired of seeing that girl taking the 
whole house upon her, and never seeming to think 
it hard. I’m two years younger than she is, but 
I tell you, thereisn’t a fellow at school who thinks 
it’s wise to crowd me too far. She hasn’t a bit of 
spunk, but I’ve got enough for both of us, and 
I’m going to help her all I can, if there is a fuss. 

Stel was in the kitchen. So I marched there to 
find her. She was making bread, and her sleeves 
were rolled up, and her hands and arms covered 
with flour and dough. 

“Come right in here, you lazy Ted,” she cried 
out, laughing. “Make yourself useful and sift 
me some more flour.” 

“Never mind the flour, Cinderella,” I said. “I 
just want to tell you that you don’t know what 
good luck is coming to you.” 

“Let it come,” she cried, gaily. ‘1 suppose 
you’ve found the guinea hen’s nest that I’ve been 
looking for so long.” ; 

“Bother the guinea hen. No, young woman, 
you're going to have a new dress or two, and— 
and—all the furbelows and such things. Pa’s go- 
ing to give ’em to you, and he’s going to give Dora 
and Elise such a talking to for keepin’ you in the 
ashes, that they won’t forget, I can tell you.” 

She took her hands out of the dough and just 
stood staring at me with an anxious look in her 
eyes. 

“What on earth do you mean, Teddy?” she 
said. 

“Well, pa wanted to know why you didn’t go 
to the strawberry party to-day, and I just told 
him the truth, that you had no clothes fit to put 
on, and that you never go anywhere.” 

I said Stella hadn’t a bit of spunk, didn’t I? 
Well, I take it all back. Her eyes blazed at me 
as if she wanted to take my head off my shoulders. 
Then she cried out sharply,— 

“How could you do that, Teddy? You're a 
bad, cruel boy, to add to poor papa’s troubles, 
when they’re killing him as fast as they can. I'll 
never forgive you for this, never, never!” 

And then without stopping to scrape the dough 
from her hands, she ran to the study. 

I tell you, I was angry! When a fellow thinks 
he’s doin’ a good act, to be abused as if he was a 
murderer or a thief, aint the way to make him an 
angel. 

But I thought I'd like to see if she was going to 
smear the governor with those dirty hands, for 
she was forever hanging round his neck, or perched 
on his lap, and so I followed her as fast as I 
could. . 

Sure enough, she had put her arms round his 
neck, and poor pa’s coat-collar did suffer, you may 
be sure. But they didn’t seem to mind it, for she 
was cryin’, and talkin’ just as fast as she could. 

“You mustn’t mind a word that Teddy says, 
dear!” she cried. “What do stupid boys know 
of such things? Dora and Elise are not unkind 
to me, and I have all the clothes I care to have. 
Don’t worry your dear old head about my dresses, 
and don’t listen to that foolish boy, who doesn’t 
stop to think what he’s talking about.” 

Pa looked at me, and I just shook my head as 
much as to say she was tellin’ Whoppers. But I 
saw he’d got the right notion into his head, and 
| when he does get one there, he never looses his 
| hold of it any move than if he was a grizzly bear. 





I know that to my sorrow. He held Stella of 
from him and took a good look at her, from the 
frayed collar on her neck to the little worn-out 
boots. 

“Oh, these are my working-clothes, dear!” she 
cried out. “You couldn't expect me to wear my 
best dresses in the kitchen, you know.” . 

“‘Have you any best dresses ?” he asked, as sol- 
emn as if it was a matter of life and death. “Any 
dress that would be fit to wear if you went visit- 
ing?” 

She turned red and stammered a little. “I’m 
fixing up a pretty pink muslin Elise gave me,” 
she said, ‘and I think it will look very nice.” 

I was tired of hearing her talking in that way, 
and I was angry, too. And who can wonder? 
“Tt’s a faded old rag, pa! Make her show it to 
you!” 

“I understand,” pa said, with another sigh. 
“You can go, my dear, and since yon wish it, 
nothing will be said to your sisters. I fear I have 
neglected you shamefully, but it has not been 
from want of love, my dear—not from want of 
love. . There, wipe your eyes, and leave me now, 
for a little while.” 

When Stella came out she scolded me again for 
worrying poor papa for dresses for her, when the 
family couldn’t make both ends meet. 

“Catch me doing it again!” I cried. “I’ll never 
even pity you when the girls trample you under- 
foot. Of course, they’ll lay hold of me when they 
find out what has been said. I’m just tired of my 
life among you all, and I wish the time had come 
for me to go back to school!” 

That brought her down right off. She kissed me, 
and said she was sorry she had been angry with 
me. She knew more about papa’s business than 
I did, she said, and she told me how small and ill- 
paid his salary was, and how hard he found it to 
keep out of debt. 

“Don’t you understand now, Ted, that I would 
rather wear faded calicos all my life than add a 
feather’s weight to his expenses? I don’t think 
the girls realize how hard it is to meet the family 
expenses from his salary.” 

“They don’t want to,” I answered. 
things!” 

Well, pa never opened his mouth to Dora and 
Elise about the matter, and he seemed to have 
put it out of his mind. That wasn’t like him, you 
see, and I didn’t know what to make of it. But 
one morning, two weeks after this, there was an- 
other strawberry party at Mrs. Gordon’s and I 
was invited. I didn’t want to go with Dora and 
Elise, so I waited until they had got off all in a 
flurry. Stella was tying my necktie, when pa put 
his head in the room and said,— 

“Stella, my dear, come into my study.” 

I followed her, for I was curious to know what 
he wanted. There was a large basket on the ta- 
ble. 

“You will find two dresses in there, my dear,” 
he said. “I think they’re likely to fit, for nurse 
sent one of your own frocks for them to be made 
by. Take them out and see how you like them.” 

All poor Stella could say was, “O papa!” as she 
took out a pretty, fresh blue cambric, and then a 
lovely white lawn. I don’t know much about 
girls’ things, but they looked very beautiful to 
me. And now what do you think Stella did? 
Girls are so strange! She just dropped the dress 
flat on the floor, and was hanging on papa’s neck 
as usual, and crying out, “Why did you do it, 
papa ?” 

Pa’s eyes twinkled, he was so pleased. ‘That's 
not the way to thank me, my dear,” he said. 
“Don’t worry about the expense. They are sim- 
ple, cheap dresses, and I had quite a windfall last 
week. Several hundred dollars of an old debt 
were paid to me unexpectedly, so I’m all right 
once more. There’s a nice pair of boots for you 
in the basket, and some ribbons. Now I want 
you to dress and go with Teddy to Mrs. Gor- 
don’s.” . 

We both laughed with delight and she ran off to 
get ready. When she came down pa and I both 
cried out, she looked so beautiful, all in white, 
with just a bunch of pink roses pinned at her 
throat, and her eyes shining like stars. I don’t 
think I ever saw a prettier girl, if she is my sis- 
ter. 

“The image of her dear mother,” pa kept on 
saying, and then he took the locket with mother’s 
picture out of the desk, and looked from one to 
the other, till the tears came into his eyes. 

“My little Cinderella must not stay too late,” 
he said, trying to be playful. “I couldn’t drink 
my tea if she wasn’t here to give it to me. Now 
be off with you, children.” 

Goodness! I wish I could tell you the stir we 
made at that strawberry party when we entered. 
It was as good as a play to watch Dora and Elise. 
First they looked and looked, and couldn’t believe 
their own eyes. Then they whispered together 
and beckoned me to them. Mrs. Gordon had 
seated Stel near her, so I went. 

“What on earth, Teddy”—— they began, but I 
cut them short. 

“Well, pa’s tired of seein’ Stel without any de- 
cent clothes, so he’s bought her new things, and 
he’s going to keep on getting them, too. The folks 
are all looking at you, and you'd better go and 
speak to her, and not sit staring as if she didn’t 
belong to you, and having all the folks talking 
about your keepin’ her in the background.” 

They frowned at me, but pretty soon I saw them 
sailing up to Stel and saying, in their sweetest 
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“You naughty girl, to give us such a surprise. 
Now, Mrs. Gordon, isn’t it too bad, when we 
wanted her to come with us? She hasn’t made 
her début yet, you see, she’s so very young.” 

Well, she made it that very day, and she was 
the belle of the party. Of course, James Gordon 
wasn’t the real prince, you know, and our Cinder- 
ella wore high boots instead of glass slippers, but 
all the same, he went down in the dust before 
them, that is, you see, he fell so desperately in 
love that he didn’t know whether he was on his 
head or his heels. He’s a nice fellow and I like 
him; so when they’re married next year, I’m go- 
in’ to live half my time with them in the big house 
he owns on the hill. As for living with Dora and 
Elise, why, I’d as soon stay in Daniel’s lions’ 
cave. And I’m sure that Stella will see that pa 
is cared for and made comfortable. 
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For the Companion. 


PERILS OF A LINESMAN’S LIFE. 
In Srx CHaprers.—Cuap I. 

Guarding a Telegraph Wire in Sumatra. 

Every one knows something of the wonderful changes 
that have been wrought among civilized nations by 
steam and electricity, since these two mighty agents have 
become subject to man’s behests, but I will venture to 
say that a map showing all the telegraph lines now | 
in use would astonish most people. | 

Such a map would show not only that the Atlantic is 
subtended by telegraph cables, and the West Indies 
connected by a net-work of them, but that even the dis- 
tant East Indies are knit together by scores of subma- 
rine lines, and connected on every hand with India, 
China, Australia, New Zealand and Van Dieman’s 
Land; while overland, everywhere, piercing equatorial 
wildernesses, and spanning arid deserts, run the light- 
ning-bearing wires, with “sounders” 
might say—in every tongue. 

For the comparatively trifling sum of ten dollars, a 
message can now be sent across six seas and three conti- 
nents to distant Padang, in the remote Island of Suma- 
tra, where the incidents are located that I am about to 
relate. 

That message, too, might reach the Indian Ocean by 
three different routes,—via Falmouth, via Teheran and 
by the northern overland line through Russia, Siberia, 
and thence southward through the Chinese Empire to 
Singapore at the southern extremity of the Malay Pe- 
ninsula, thence by cable to Batavia in Java, and from 
this point by cable and overland line, three hundred 
miles up the west coast of Sumatra to Padang. 

But a cable connects from India to Penang, at the up- 
per end of this great island, two hundred and fifty miles 
north of Padang. It was a section of the Overland 
Line from the cable-house at the Southern Head of Su- 
matra, up to Padang. That was the locality in which 
the events occurred that will be given in this series of 
articles. 
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Sumatra is far from being the unexplored and savage 
region which many writers have pictured it. There are 
three tribes of native blacks which still hold to their 
old barbarous habits in the interior districts; but the 
Dutch have the most of the population, consisting of 
Malays, Chinese, Arabs and other foreigners, under 
their orderly control; and a large trade, both imports 
and exports, goes on. 

It will be a matter of some surprise, I imagine, when 
I state that for years the annual export of coffee from 
Padang alone reaches one hundred and fifty thousand 
piculs, or nearly twenty millions of pounds. Besides 
Padang, Palembang, Bencoolen and Penang have each 
a considerable trade. 

Yet even in comparatively populous portions of the 
island, where kampongs (villages) and plantations 
abound, the people live in constant nightly terror of the 
fitigers, which are very numerous and erce, one scarce- 
ly daring to stir out of his house after dark. 

During the year I was in this Sumatran company’s 
employ, my duties led me to reside at a station called 
Gunong Lobo, where the line crosses one of the milita- 
ry roads which the Dutch have built and maintain 
across the island. At this station were four rumahs 
(pole houses) elevated on posts, the better to keep out 
vermin and wild beasts, and occupied by a lieutenant 
and a squad of native soldiers, who each serve three 
months of the year. 


My Malay Servant. 

Near these was placed the new telegraph office where 
I had my quarters, and with me my one assistant, a Su- 
matran Malay boy, named Udong, who was certainly 
one of the most peculiar youngsters ever described. 

Udong hailed from one of the southern kampongs, up 
the river Inem from Palembang. He was not far from 
seventeen years of age, and looked very much like a 
Chinaman, his complexion being only a trifle darker 
and more sallow and his eyes rather less oblique. 

He always wore a gay, but dirty, print tunic, wide 
blue trousers and a big sun hat of palm-leaf which he 
made himself. Of all the boys I ever met, he was the 
softest-spoken, as well as the mildest and slowest. He 
was slow té move, slow to speak, and slow to under- 
stand; particularly slow to understand anything he did 
not wish to do. 

At such times he would stand stock-still and look the 
Picture of amiability, not to say silliness, while you 
told him ten or twelve times what you wished him to 
do; then he would sit down and sigh. If, out of all 
Patience, you spoke sharply, he would look up and 
smile with winning sweetness. 

It was of no use trying to avoid it; I was obliged to 
punish him about once a week. It seemed as if it re- 
quired a moderately severe beating to key him up. He 
would stand in passive expectation of it, never run 
away, nor try to escape till I let go of his collar. 

Then he would run with all his might, with a horri- 
fied face turned back over his left shoulder—always the 
left—and his coarse black hair tising straight up from 
his head. 

In three minutes he would come back, however, and 
do his work with perfect decorum. He really was quite 
Sond of me! 

The reader may think that Udong was a fool; but he 
Was far from that. He was merely a Malay ; and he 
knew a great deal, in a Malay way, and would say and 
do uncommonly bright things. His nose was crooked 





spectacle from the deep-pitted scars where a tiger had 
“chewed” it some ten years previously. 


Along the Line. 


There were rather over twenty miles of wire in the 
section which I had to keep in order, stretching south- 
ward from Gunong Lobo down the valley of the river 
Busar,—a beautiful region of country, walled on the 
east by several high peaks, from one of which rose con- 
stantly, in fair weather, a tall white column of smoke. 

But if storms were at hand, the smoke would grow 
black and hang in an immense sable cloud, like an in- 
verted cone, over the mountain. The natives call this 
voleano Benu Sorboro. It came to be my weather 
prophet, taking the place of ‘‘Probabilities.”” 

The second week after I went upon duty there, a cy- 
clone passed over the island, tearing a ‘“‘road’”’ through 
the forests, and prostrating fully a mile of posts and 
wire. In case of such “breaks,” I generally took 
Udong along with me, to carry wire and a little bag of 
“insulators,”’ and also to assistin cutting away over- 
blown trees and putting up fallen poles. 

A telegraph line through such a country needs a great 
deal of looking after. Trees—all vegetation in fact— 
grow very rapidly and rankly in these sub-tropic islands, 
and tornadoes are of almost weekly occurrence. 

Along the Busar there was a rich growth of cocoa- 
nut, areca, palmetto and other palms, rising erect and 
tall from amidst a dense undergrowth of creeping, 
prickly-leaved rattan, trailing calamus and stiff, rigid 
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A roadway, fifty feet wide had been ‘‘bushed’’ out 
for the telegraph wires, but the lofty cocoanut trees 
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These banished ones had, in the lad’s opinion, come | a loud trumpet-like squeak; as of savage gleo and ex- 


through the mountain-passes to the Busar. Terrible 
sarkawoks, he assured me, sometimes raged between 
different tribes of elephants, particularly after some old 
bagué (king elephant) had died, or been killed. 

As soon as day had fairly dawned, the tracks of ele- 
phants—not less than fifteen of them—were plainly visi- 
ble in the open lane along the wires, as also heaps of 
their coarse excrement. But these tracks were all on 
the east side of the line. 

The animals appeared to have followed one after the 
other, in single file, keeping to the lane, but going on as 
much aloof from the pendent wires as possible. There 
was not a track either beneath the wires, or on the 
other side of them. 

Udong at once bade me notice this circumstance, say- 
ing, ‘“Geezu him ’fraid trap;’’ meaning that the ele- 
phants suspected that the wires were some snare laid 
for them. 

Elephants in Mischief. 

Yet they enjoyed the easy, open route along the 
cleared “‘lane”’ too well to leave it; or perhaps, as I now 
surmise, they wished to go farther to the west, and hav- 
ing come to the wires and not daring to pass beneath 
them, they were following along the line, expecting 
presently to come to the end of it, and so go around it. 

It shows how keen are the senses of these creatures 
and how distrustful and sagacious are their minds, that 
they should, on approaching the line at dead of night, 
at once have discovered it and formed such an opinion 
of it. 

Following on the trail of the herd, we came, just at 
sunrise, to a large creek, which flows down from the 








often fell across this space. The sun bears kill a great 
many of these noble palms, climbing up and eating the 
“‘cabbage’’ bud at the top, after which the trunk falls in 
a few years. 

But falling trees were far from being our worst and 
most dangerous adversaries. Toward the latter part of 
my first month there, a herd of elephants came over 
into the valley from the interior districts of the island, 
where these great animals are said to be numerous. 

It is what naturalists rank as the Zlephas Sumatren- 
sis, and is held to differ somewhat from both the Afri- 
can and Asiatic species. Be that as it may, these Su- 
matran elephants are the most cunning, bothersome 
brutes it has ever been my lot to meet. 


Huge Beasts. 

The first intimation I had of their presence on the 
Busar was a “break” of the line. Very early one 
morning, the operator up at Padang began calling Gu- 
nong Lobo, and upon my responding, declared there was 
a “break’’ between me and Ari Pusu, the station next 
below. 

This I at once found to be true. Ari Pusu was “dead.” 
No business could be done between Padang and Bata- 
via till the break was mended. So I at once roused out 
Udong and we set off down the line afoot; for the com- 
pany did not provide horses. 

It was hardly light, but the munyeets (monkeys) 
were chattering and the parrots had begun to scream. 
We went rapidly down the line, along the cleared 
“lane,” keeping directly under the wires so as to see, 
by looking up at them against the sky, that they were 
in place on the glasses. We had proceeded three or 
four miles, when Udong suddenly stopped and pulled 
my blouse-sleeve. 

“Heer ! Heer I’ he whispered, in his softest of whis- 
pers—he always addressed me as Heer, which was his 
Malayan pronunciation of the Dutch Herr, or sir. 

‘Heer, moluk cer kripuse esp zoochese gigi !*’ which 
I may freely translate into, “Sir, sir, I smell the huge 
beasts!” By huge beasts he meant elephants, as I 
well knew. 

Udong had a keener sense of smell than I, for though 
I sniffed this way and that, I could smell nothing, save 
the great rank narka blossoms. 

But as I had some confidence in the lad’s nasal pow- 
ers, we proceeded rather more cautiously, Udong tell- 
ing me that probably there had been sarkawok-war 
—that is to say, elephant-war—over in the interior, 
among the great herds there, and that some had been 





to one side, and one of his legs presented a curious 
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hills into the Busar. A little suspension-bridge of rat- 
tans had been hung over the creek at this point. 

The elephants had torn this bridge down and forded 
the stream; and Udong tells me that whenever a herd 
follows along any of the island roads, or paths, they in- 
variably destroy the bridges before crossing the creeks 
or rivers, and that they cause the native planters and 
others a vast deal of trouble in this respect. 

After crossing the creek, we climbed a long stretch of 
upland, for half an hour or more, but immediately on 
gaining the height of land, overlooking a considerable 
valley beyond, Udong, who was a few rods ahead, 
turned back, exclaiming,— 

“ Ahk geezu ekki, Heer! Ahk mu gie kissu O, Heer!” 
(Here are the elephants, sir! Here are the big 
rogues!) 

Hurrying forward and glancing down the long lane, I 
saw atruly strange sight—one that filled me at once 
with both astonishment and anxiety. 

Half or three-fourths of a mile down the lane were the 
elephants, fifteen or sixteen of them, all busy as bees, 
tearing down the telegraph-posts and wires! 

Evidently they had grown tired of trying to go round 
the line, and had set to work to demolish it. 

Already, as I could see, they had six or eight hun- 
dred yards of down: and from the sturdy manner in 
which they were delving away, it looked as if, not con- 
tent with merely making a gap, they had determined to 
tear down the entire line. 


Attacking the Herd. 

But could I for a moment have divested my mind of 
my great anxiety and sense of responsibility, it would 
have been a most interesting spectacle. It was a Ti- 
tanic job and these huge animal Titans were at it after 
a Samsonian fashion all their own. 

Three or four were reaching up and tugging back at 
the wires with their trunks—wrenching down léngth 
after length. Others seemed to be coiling, or wadding 
up, long stretches of wire already hauled down and 
broken off. 

These bent and crinkled up masses they marched off 
with, holding them aloft; and I could see that some 
went to the river while others went back into the for- 


Still others were breaking down, or wrenching out, 
the posts, knecling and twisting at them with their 
trunks or tusks. I could distinctly hear the poles 
crack. 

Indeed, there was a considerable hubbub; and over 
the noise of their labor would resound, here and there, 
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ultation over the havoc they were making. 

I scarcely knew what to do. Glancing at Udong, I 
noticed in his commonly mild, immobile face a gleam 
of unwonted fun and excitement. 

“Is your gun loaded, Udong?”’ I exclaimed. 

“Jak! jak!’’ said he, cagerly. 

“Will you make fight, Udong? Will you come snug 
after me and not run off?” I questioned. 

“Jak! jak! No run!” 

I argued from this readiness that Udong did not deem 
the herd very dangerous, and started down the hill, 
putting fresh cartridges into my carbine as we went 
along. 

Coming within three hundred yards of the nearest of 
the troop, 1 first looked out a good place to send into 
the thick rattans, then bade Udong fire his old Dutch 
musket at the elephants and yell as loud as he could. 

I followed suit with my Spencer carbine, peppering 
the nearest of the big brutes where they stood tugging 
at a post. 

With the first bang of Udong’s old gun and the sharp 
reports of my breech-loader, the whole herd stopped 
work and faced about. 

I expected nothing but that they would charge on us. 
They stared for an instant, their great ears rising, then 
such a trumpeting rose as might have been heard five 
miles. 

We fired several more shots, when to my surprise 
and great relief, the entire troop made off, racing down 
across the intervale to the Busar, which they crossed at 
a place where the water was so deep that we could see 
nothing of them in the stream save the ends of their 
trunks, held up—Udong said—to breathe by. They 
kept up a savage trumpeting, but on emerging from the 
river, made off into the woods beyond it. 

Not less than a thousand yards of the line was de- 
molished, wires and posts. After a hurried survey of 
the “‘break,’’ I sent Udong back to the station, bidding 
him get the lientenant and his men and return with all 
the spare wire and insulators. I then fell to work to 
do what I could, alone, till they came, hoping to get at 
least one wire working across the gap by nightfall. 

Noon came. Udong did not come. I worked on alone 
till past five o’clock; then, quite tired out and faint with 
hunger, I made my way back to the station. 

Udong was asleep. He had eaten up all the cooked 
food we had and gone to bed; and he had not said a 
word to the lieutenant. But1l was too much fatigued 
and too faint to disturb the serenity of his dreams that 
night. 

It was thirty-six hours before we had the line work- 
ing again; and this was far from being the last of our 


troubles with the elephanis. W. C. GRINNELL. 
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THE PRESENT. 

The Future let us not permit 

To choke us in its shadow’s clasp; 
It cannot touch us, nor we it; 

The present moment's in our grasp. 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 
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For the Companion, 


A BURIED CITY. 

For a number of weeks we had been living at the 
foot of a burning mountain, in a rough little village, 
bearing the famous name of Pompcii. 

Living in Pompeii, and every morning looking out of 
the windows to see if Vesuvius is belching forth fatal 
flame, or only threatening smoke, does not mean that 
one is living among the ruins of the old Roman city, 
We were in a modern peasant hamlct of a few scatter. 
ing houses just outside the high walls that shut in the 
ruins. 

Most of the readers of the Companion have heard the 
tragic story of Pompeii,—a bright city destroyed in the 
full noon of a summer’s day, when its streets were tull 
of people, and its shops of purchasers; when mothers 
in hundreds of shaded courts worked at their embroid- 
ery, and watched their children merrily at play around 
tinkling fountains. 

The whole life of this gay Italian city was going on 
as busily and as naturally as life goes on in any Ameri. 
can city to-day, when that awful mountain that towered 
near it burst its bounds, and rained a deadly tempest 
of scorching lava and blistering ashes down upon it. 
For three long summer days the air was filled with ash. 
es, and the fiery lava flowed, leaving, at last, a black 
waste, beneath which Pompeii lay lost to human sight 
for seventeen hundred years. 

Now I would like to tell you what we saw in and 
about the ruins of this buried city, just eighteen hun- 
dred years from the day when its life was blotted out 
forever. 

Pompeii was destroyed A. D. 79. At that time Italy 
was not known as Italy, but as the Roman Empire, the 
proudest name in history; numbering its subjects by 
millions upon millions of different races and different 
religions. 

At the time of this great eruption other cities of the 
plain besides Pompeii were swallowed up. The writer 
Pliny was at this time on the shore of the Mediterra- 
nean, and has stated that he saw the black tempest ex- 
tend over the sea as well as over the plain. Some of 
the cities well known in history have never been un- 
earthed, and lie to-day dead under fertile farms, gar- 
dens and vineyards, just as they have lain since the day 
of their burial. 

Pompeii itself is only partially excavated. 
part of it still lies under ground. 

When the fiery storm raged, many Pompeians cs- 
caped, fleeing in boats by the sea. Many, however, 
were overwhelmed, and died suffocated in cellars, tem- 
ples, even in tombs where they took refuge. To-day can 
be seen where excavations have already been made, hu- 
man forms in all the agonies of death, and in one place 
the guides point out in a cellar the indentations made 
in a wall by the heads of strangling women and chil- 
dren. 

They show also oil in glass bottles; the bones of the 
chickens and fish that had served for dinncrs, perhaps, 
the day before the tragedy; even eggs and fruit pre- 
served in their natural forms. 

There are also joints of meat and trussed fowls just 
ready to be cooked, or just cooked, and also the skele- 
tens of domestic animals twisted in every strange form 
of painful death. 

From the position of some of the human bodies, it is 
supposed that they had once escaped, but returning af- 
ter the storm was over to dig among the ashes for some 
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traces of their homes, were even then swallowed | largely continued by them, and in 1748, seventeen 
up by the shifting lava, or strangled by the linger- | centuries after its burial, Pompeii once more saw 
ing sulphurous fumes. | the light of day. 

What a changed world was this to which it was 
unearthed! What strange peoples were these pass- 
ing wonderingly through its streets! Its own lan- 
guage was nowhere spoken on earth. The dread- 
ed barbarians were masters of the world. The 


Some of these bodies may have been those of | 












thieves from neigh- 
boring Naples, dig- 
ging for valuables 
to which they had 
no right. 

So much of Pom- 
peii has been unearthed that one can freely wan- ] proud Roman Empire, believed by the Pompeians 
der through the streets, enter at will the roofless | to be as fixed as the eternal hills, was utterly dis- 
dwellings, bath-places, temples and shops, and | solved! A new world had been found! 
muse among the statues of the public squares. MARGARET Bertua WRIGHT. 

The principal streets are as narrow as alleys, as 
was the fashion of cities in those days, and have 
turning-off places, where one chariot must wait 
for another to pass. They are paved with im- 
mense square stones, and upon the stones one can 
plainly see ruts worn by wheels cighteen centuries 
ago. 

Upon the house-walls also can be seen painted 
notices serving the same purpose as modern plac- 


+o 
FIRMNESS. 
Be firm! one constant element in luck 
Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck: 
See yon tall shaft; it felt the earthquake’s thrill, 
Clung to its base, and greets the sunrise still. 
O. W. HOLMEs. 


2 incall ncaa 
GAMBETTA’S POSITION. 

The sudden resignation of Gambetta as Prime 
ards, and announcing that such and such a Pom-| Minister of France took the world by surprise ; 
peian citizen is candidate for the votes of his fel- nor was i 
low-citizens, while upon street corners are still vis- } 
ible, although almost obliterated, names and num- 
bers. 





t easy, at first, to understand its cause. 
lor years, Gambetta has been the most power- 

ful and prominent political figure in France. Hav- 

ing, by his eloquence and leadership, founded the 


In the shops one can sce the counters where | Republic, he became the unquestioned chief of 
| 


wine and oil were sold, with the basins to hold | the victorious party. 
those fluids, now full of rain water. In the bak- | Yet he shrank, for a long time, from taking 
ers’ shops are still the ovens from which perfect | charge of affairs as Premier. Instead, he accepted 
loaves of bread, burnt black, were taken only a | the office of President of the Chamber of Depu- 
few years ago, the same loaves that one can see | ties, by which, fora while, he avoided the perplex- 
now at the museum near the gate. ities of power. But the general election of last 

So close is one brought to the every-day life of} autumn, which chose a new Chamber, resulted, as 
the old Pompeians among these ruins, from | was supposed, in the return of a large majority of 
whence it seems as if the owners had only just| members who were adherents of Gambetta; and 
gone, that it seems almost impertinent to enter | then if was clear that he could no longer refuse to 
their houses in their absence. take the responsibility of directing public affairs. 

The walls are all standing, covered still with the Soon after the meeting of the new Chamber, 
gay frescos, of flowers, fruits and figures, which | therefore, he at last became Prime Minister, and 
in those days served the same purpose as our mod- | selected as his Cabinet men closely in political 
ern wall paper. concord with him. 

One may enter the little kitchens and see the People looked forward to a long and powerful 
cooking-tables where cooks were busy at work | administration. But two months had scarcely 
when the eruption came, and where the food was | elapsed before Gambetta was defeated by an ad- 
found still, when another race dug down among | yerse vote of the Chamber, and retired suddenly 
the ashes, ages after. from office and from political control. 

One may enter the dining-rooms, and all the In order to explain the meaning of this event, 
tiny little windowless bedrooms, the size of| jt must be said that, in the campaign before the 
steamer state-rooms, and all opening on a roofless | elections, Gambetta had, with cloquent force, 
court where a fountain played, as was the custom | urged the voters of France to choose deputies who 
in that warm climate in those old days. would favor two measures. 

In some of the rooms stand yet carved marble| The first of these measures was, the adoption of 
tables, over which Pompceian citizens may often | the system of “Scrutin de liste” in future elections 
have supped their wine, and talked about sovial | jn place of the present system of “Serutin d’ar- 
or political events. rondissement.” Briefly described, the “Serutin de 

In the course of years it became gradually for- | iste” is the system by which each of the great de- 
gotten, that under the black plain at the foot of] partments into which France is divided forms a 
Vesuvius a city was buried away. All the Latin | single electoral district, and the electors in each of 
writings hecame unintelligible to the people whose | these vote for all the deputies to which it is enti- 
language was changing trom Latin to modern | tled; while under the present system the country 
Italian, so that not even the monks in the monas- | js divided into small electoral districts, each en- 
teries, who were the only people who could read | titled to but one deputy. 
at all during what we call the Dark Ages, could| The second measure urged by Gambetta was a 
read Pliny’s account of swallowed Pompeii. change in the method of choosing Senators. He 

Perhaps you know that by the Dark Ages are proposed the abolition of life Senators, and the 
meant those centuries between the fifth and the | choice, in their place, of one-fourth of the Senate, 
tenth or twelfth, when wild barbarians (some of] by the combined vote of that body and of the 
whom were our own ancestors) swept down on; Chamber of Deputies. He further proposed that, 
civilized Italy, and destroyed that civilization, so | instead of for life, the Senators thus chosen should 
that all the world became scarcely less barbaric | hold their seats for nine years, one-third of them 
than the barbarians themselves. going Sut every three years. 

During all these ages Pompeii was entirely for- | Now, when the new Chamber met and Gambetta 
gotten. Soil gathered year by year over the ash- | had become Premier, he at once brought forward 
en plain, till it became again fertile many, many | these two measures to be considered and voted 
feet above its former level. Then peasants tilled | upon by that body. 
the ground and raised yearly harvests, directly | But they met with a strong and somewhat unex- 
over the tops of splendid buildings and statues. pected opposition, even from those who had been 

One day a peasant beguntodigawell. Digging | chosen as friends of Gambetta. A committee, ap- 
down in search of water he found instead—a| pointed to consider his propositions, reported 
statue! Digging farther he found himself amid | against them, and the Chamber sustained this re- 
walls of sculptured marble. Making his discovery | port. 
known to wealthy nobles, the excavations were | 











This resuli was brought about by a union of the 
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monarchists, the radicals and a section of the reg- 
ular Republicans. 
want any change at all, combined with those who 
wished for much greater changes than those urged 
by Gambetta, to oust him from power. 

Another class who voted against him comprised 
those Deputies who wished to retain their seats in 
the Chamber, and who feared they would lose 
them if the “Scrutin de liste’ was adopted. In 
case of its adoption, a dissolution of the Chamber 
must soon have taken place, in order to test the 





| portance. It gives him more miles of road to 


Those Deputies who did not | manage. 


In these and other ways, the real interests of 
stockholders are too often sacrificed to the ambi- 
tion of onc man. But the system has now be- 
come so common, and so popular, that there is 
not much chance of breaking it up. It leads to 
railroad wars, and to great fluctuations in the val- 
ue of railroad stocks. 

By-and-by the railroads of the country will be 





will of France under the new system; and many 
Deputies were unwilling to go through another 
election so soon after having stood the test last 
fall. 

Those, however, who think Gambetta defeated 
and fallen, are likely to find themselves mistaken. 
However recreant the Deputies, elected to sus- 
tain the very measures which they have now op- 
posed, may have been, there can be little doubt 
| that Gambetta is the choice of a large majority of 
|France for Prime Minister. Sooner or later 
| that majority will give emphatic voice to its will; 
;and we may confidently look forward to the not 

distant return of Gambetta to power, with a Cham- 
| ber behind him which will resolutely aid him in 








| carrying out his deliberate policy. 


—$—<@>—_—__—____ 


| GRIEVING. | 
Oh, better not to grieve than waste our woe, 
To fling away the spirit’s finest gold, 
To lose, not gain, by sorrow, to overflow 
The sacred channels which true sadness hold. 


It is not tears, but teaching, we should seek; 
he tears we need are genial as the shower; 
They mould the being, while they stain the cheek, 
Freshening the spirit into life and power. 
HORATIUS BONAR. 


+o 
RAILROAD MANAGEMENT. 


The organization of the great railroads of our 
| day is doubtless as much of a mystery to many of | 
their small stockholders as it is to the outside | 
| world. 


In a general way everybody knows that at all | 
general railroad mectings, each stockholder is en- 
titled to one vote foreach share of stock he owns. | 
| But, unlike voting at State and national elections, 
| the presence of the shareholder is not required. | 
| He may vote “by proxy.” | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| He may sign a form appointing some person as | 
| his “proxy,” and that person may then cast his 
vote for him. It is a very common thing for the | 
directors of a railroad to send blank proxies to all | 
the stockholders, to be signed and returned to the 
office ; the name of the person who is to cast the 
vote being ieft blank. 

When these proxies are received, they are filled 
out with the name of the president, or another di- | 
rector, or the treasurer; and so the vote of the | 
small shareholders who do not attend the annual | 
meeting is cast for the existing management. The 
more scattered the stock is, the harder it is to or- 
ganize opposition, and the easier it is for the Di- 
rectors who are in, to stay in office. 

The ‘power of the company rests for the most 
part with ihe directors; at least to this extent, 
that the stockholders have no control, except to 
elect these directors. But it often happens, espe- 
cially in the larger roads, that the directors part | 
with their power almost as quickly as do the 
stockholders. 

There is an old story of the owner of a span of 
working horses, who declared that they were the 
most ‘‘willin’ creeters” he ever saw. One was 
willin’ that t’other should do all the work, and 
t’other was willing to do it. This is too often the 
case with railway boards. One man is ambitious, 
“smart,” and enterprising; and the rest are will- 
ing he should lead them, or go ahead without 
them. 

Out of this comes the system of the “managing 
director,” or the President who decides every- 
thing. The late Thomas A. Scott was supreme in 
the management of the great Pennsylvania Rail- 
road system, although he held only the office of 
Vice-President. Mr. Vanderbilt is in effect an 
absolute sovereign in the control of several great 
lines. Were any Director in either of these com- 
panies to oppose his will, the resuit would be that 
at the next election, he would be left off the board. 

Not very long ago, there was a great contest for 
Directors of the Reading Railroad. Itwas known 
by every stockholder that the question was wheth- 
er or not Mr. Franklin B. Gowen should be re- 
stored to the position of dictator, from which he 
was deposed only a year ago. He won the elec- 
tion, and is as much a despot in the control of the 
railroad as is the Czar in the government of Rus- 
sia. 

In theory, all the rights of stockholders are pre- 
served by the government of a railroad; and in 
theory also, the protection of the rights of the 
stockholders, by the improvement of their proper- 
ty, is the first and only care of the managers of 
the road. It is easy to see why, in practice, there 
should be a different rule. 

An ambitious manager would like, of course, to 
earn a great deal of money for his road, and to 
pay large dividends. But he also likes to crt a 
great figure in the railroad world. It gratifies him 
to have it said that his road is the best equipped, 
runs the fastest trains, and does the most busi- 
ness. 

If he cannot get business which will pay a 
profit, he will agree to carry goods for less than 








with his own, he is apt to bargain for it, paying 








often more than it is worth, as it increases his im- | 


consolidated into a few great lines and systems; 
there will be many able men, instead of one only, 
in a board of directors; and so the “one-man 
power” will be overturned. Until that happens, 


| small stockholders can only hope that managers 


will not make the success of personal ambition 
their only object in life. 


+> 
“SEEING LIFE,” 

Here are a couple of fragmentary histories which we 
glean from two New York papers of the same date. 
Charley Crowell,—we do not give the boy’s real name,— 
three years ago, was a lad of fifteen, the son of a poor 
mechanic in a town in upper New York. 

His father strained every nerve to give the boy a bet- 
ter education than his own. The most stringent econo- 
my was practised in the family, that Charley might be 
sent to college. His father wore patched and thread- 


| bare coats, meat was brought upon the table but once 


or twice a week, etc., etc. 
story. 


It is an old and common 


The lad, who was a generous fellow, revolted against 
this sacrifice of the whole family to himself, and pro- 
tested that he would earn his own living. An arrange- 
ment was made by which he could teach and work at 
his trade part of the year while pursuing his studies. 

But he found teaching and- carpenter work too dull 


| and commonplace, and finally he determined to go 


West. There he would find gold, go into politics, do— 
he knew not whut. Vague visions of wealth and a 
happy life glimmered before him. He went, crying a 
little, when big boy that he was, he kissed his father 
good-by. 

Last January, a letter appeared in a New York paper 


| from a miner in a Nevada camp, concerning three lads 


who had been in the camp for a short season. One, a 
pale, handsome boy, who showed traces of great suffer- 
ing from want, bore the sobriquet of “The Kid.” 

All three were found on the plains one day dead, shot 
through the head, murdered for the few dollars which 
they had saved to enable them to reach Sau Francisco, 
where they hoped to get work. “The Kid” carried a 
note-book in which was written his real name. It was 
Charley Crowell. 

The other story was of an English lad of good family, 
who ran away to the States to “sce life.’”” How much he 
saw, or to what depths of misery he sank, no one will 
ever know. 

An advertisement for him brought a statement from a 
gentleman who, last summer, had been a passenger to 
Liverpool on one of the Atlantic steamers. He was on 
the deck of the steamer when this young man, bearing 
every mark on his person of refinement and good-breed- 
ing, came aboard at New York, asking for any kind of 
work which would enable him to pay his passage back 
to England. 

He was taken below and set to shovelling coal in the 
furnace-room, where the excessive heat is intolerable, 
except to hardy men long inured to it. 

A few days afterwards, the passenger saw him stag- 
ger, pale and gasping, on deck for air; but he soon 
went below again. The next day there was a call for 
“ice; aman was dying,” and that evening, sewed up in 
a leaded canvas, his body was given to the ocean. 

.The two boys had taken the life which God gave 
them, and poured it out like golden wine thrown into 
the dust of the streets, never to be gathered up again. 

rac aac 
BY MOONLIGHT. 

One or two anecdotes of a young Englishman that 
we heard lately are worth repeating, because they illus- 
trate in combination, scrupulous fidelity to one’s own 
obligations, and absolute and courteous deference to 
the rights of others. 

Two young men shared, in one of our large cities, 
the same room. Both were the sons of gentlemen. One 
was the grandson of an English duke, and the other the 
son of an American clergyman. 

The Englishman’s father was a youngest son; and 
for the youngest sons even of dukes there is no especial 
place in England. This young scion of a ducal house 
was over here, accordingly, learning a prosaic business, 
and struggling with fortune, like any young American. 

One night he came into his room rather late, and 
without speaking to his companion, who as he fancied 
was asleep, he went silently to bed. Soon he as si- 
lently got up and dressed himself, and went out. 

He was gone for nearly three hours. The explana- 
tion was that he had forgotten to deliver a note which 
he had promised to leave at a friend’s house that night, 
and remembering this after he went to bed, he got up, 
and it being so late that the horse-cars had ceased to 
run on that route, he walked seven miles, put the note 
under the door of his friend, and walked the seven 
miles buck again. 

Another night he came into his room, and again his 
room-mate, who had a habit of going to bed early, was 
in bed. The Englishman turned up the gas, and began 
to read. His companion turned over sleepily, and 
said,— 

“T say, John, that may be fun for you, but it’s not 
quite so nice for me.” 

The young Englishman apologized, and put out the 
light. 

Another night, not long after, he came in again, rather 
late. After a while the sleepy American turned over 
and saw John with his head and shoulders out of the 
window, in the cold of a winter night, reading by moon- 
light. 

The American wanted to see what book it was that 
could be so absorbing. He got up quietly and looked. 
It was Baxter’s “‘Saint’s Rest.”’ 

The book was not the young Englishman’s own 
choice; but his mother had asked him to read a chap- 
ter in it every night before he went to sleep, and it was 


cost. If he secs a road which can be consolidated | not nis way to let trifles, like cold or darkness, make 


him break his pledge. 
It may be a romantic feeling—very possibly it ie— 
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but we would go far to shake hands with that strong 
young fellow, who knew so well how to keep his 
word. 
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WHY HE DID IT. 

At the age of seventy-two years, Mr. P. T. Barnum 
is as active as a young man, and carries on a peculiarly 
difficult business, involving an expenditure of a million 
dollars per annum. 

Thirty-five years ago he was in danger of dying pre- 
maturely and shamefully. He was a hard drinker. 
Not that he became intoxicated. He merely drank, as 
other men then drank, a great deal of strong liquor 
every day. 

He told an interviewer lately that he had probably 
used as a beverage more intoxicating liquor in his life- 
time than any other man now living in Bridgeport, al- 
though for the past twenty years he has been a strict 
teetotaller. 

About the year 1847, when his show-business had be- 
come large, and he had opportunity to observe a good 
deal of human nature, he began first to notice the curious 
effect of alcoholic drink upon the judgment of persons 
who used it. He saw business men commit ruinous 
mistakes when only slightly under its influence. 

He noticed that one glass of liquor often made men 
say Yes, when they could only escape failure by saying 
No. Alcohol in the brain can make a prudent man san- 
guine, and a confident man timid. No brain can be 
trusted when it is under its influence. 

The acute Yankee saw this, and he was well aware 
that in the show-business, a single mistake might bring 
ruin upon the best enterprise. He began to check his 
propensity, and after some time stopped drinking strong 
liquors altogether, and took merely a little wine at din- 
ner. 

In 1853, he invited the late Dr. Chapin to lecture upon 
temperance at Bridgeport, when the orator made so 
convincing an argument for total abstinence that Mr. 
Barnum could not get away from it. 

He tossed all night upon his pillow thinking of the 
subject. The next day he threw away all the wine he 
had in his house, and signed the pledge, which he has 
kept ever since. 

“And now,” said he, “there is not in the country a 
healthier youth than I.” 





INTO THE FIRE. 

Superstition dies hard. Perhaps in ignorant minds it 
never dics. 

It is sixty-two years since Christian missionaries be- 
gan their work in the Sandwich Islands. In peaceful 
times, little is seen or heard there of the superstitious 
usages of the natives, described by the early navigators ; 
but, let the islands tremble with an earthquake, or let 
the huge volcano begin to pour a molten tide down its 
rugged slopes, and threaten villages and farms, and 
some of the old people will appeal for rescue to their 
ancient gods. 

A newspaper published in the native language of the 
Hawaians contained lately a letter by a native writer, 
mentioning an instance of this kind. 

An old man, who saw his little farm and cottage 
threatened by descending lava, that moved towards 
them every day with alarming steadiness, sought to 
avert the danger by appeasing the angry fire-god, Pele, 
in the manner of his ancestors. 

First, he carried his best pig, the very pick of his 
stye, to the edge of the slowly advancing line of fire, 
and tossing it upon the seething lava, exclaimed,— 

“Hail to thee, O Pele! Receive this gift, O Pele!” 

The poor pig gave one squeak; a hiss was heard; a 
puff of steamy smoke ascended ; and the lava flood con- 
tinued to press down towards the valley. The sacrifice 
was made in vain. 

The old man then tried other offerings—chickens, 
fruits, berries—and finally he cast into the molten 
stream a lock of his own hair. 

Pele was still unmoved; and with cries of despair, the 
wretched native saw his fields covered by the blasting 
tide, and his cottage consumed before it. 

The strangest thing in these old superstitions is, that 
such failures do not lessen the faith of the ignorant na- 
tives in their imaginary deities. If this old man, a year 
hence, should again see the lava approaching to destroy 
anew house that he had erected, he would no doubt 
cast his favorite pig into the fire, hoping still to appease 
the wrath of an angry god. 





ROYAL FALSEHOOD. 

The historical researches of our age are changing the 
verdicts passed on many of the great men of past ages. 
The infamy of Catiline is palliated by Macaulay; the 
ambition of Cesar is made honorable by Froude; and 
even the character of Lucrezia Borgia finds plausible 
apologists. It is refreshing to find that something good 
can be said of lives which have seemed odious. But it 
is less agreeable to find records that bring stains on rep- 
utations hitherto spotless. 
Isabella of Arragon has been honored by Americans 
as the patron of Columbus, and a woman of blameless 
life in a degenerate age. She has been more esteemed, 
on account of the supposed contrast between her pious 
and ingenuous life and the duplicity and selfishness of 
her husband Ferdinand. 
But the royal archives have been summoned to bear 
witness against her, and they tell a story which re- 
moves the contrast. She appears by her own letters to 
have been a fit consort for Ferdinand, and to have 
stooped to the meanest falsehoods to gain her ends. 
Some of the basest acts of Ferdinand are seen to have 
had her cordial approval, not a few of them to have 
originated from her counsels. Many will think it a pity 
that these archives had not been burned before they 
soiled such a name. 





——@>—_—__————__ 
JOHNNY’S COMPOSITION. 
The trustees of a scheol once offered a prize to the 
scholars in it for the best composition. All the boys 
were compelled to write, and were allowed to choose 
their own subjects. One boy declared that he could 
not do it. He could not think of anything to write 
about. 
the unwilling competitors. When the day of trial came, 
he read his composition, or rather a part of it, for he 
‘was not permitted to read it all. He began: 


position is about Spring. Spring will soon be here. 
How do I know that? Because it came last year, and 


Nevertheless, he was obliged to become one of 


“My com- 


“The grass will soon grow green, and the trees will 
put forth leaves. How do I know that? Because the 
grass grew green, and the trees put forth leaves last 
year, and the year before that, and the year before that 
and the year before that. 
*‘And the little lambs will come, and they’ll gambol, 
and play and have a goodtime. How doI know that? 
Because the little lambs gambolled last year, and the 
year befere that, and the year before that, and the year 
before that. And’’—— 
“That will do, Johnny,” interrupted a trustee, tired 
of the iteration; and Johnny marched from the stage to 
his seat, repeating,— 
“And the year before that, and the year before that, 
and the year before that.”” 
The audience screamed with laughter, but Johnny’s 
composition did not gain the prize. 
-_-_- +~@> —__—_—___-_-— 

SURPRISED BY A GHAZU. 
While travelling across the Arabian desert, Sir Wil- 
frid and Lady Blunt had a disagreeable adventure. 
Leaving their caravan to go on, they cantered to a little 
mound tufted with bushes, dismounted, and tied their 
mares and began eating the midday lunch. Suddenly 
they heard a thud, thud, thud on the sand, a sound of 
galloping. “Get on your mare—this is a ghazu!” (an 
Arab raiding-party) shouted Mr. Blunt, jumping to his 
feet and mounting his mare. A troop of horsemen were 
charging down, not two hundred yards off. 


A sprained knee, and the deep sand, prevented Lady 
Blunt from mounting. A spear knocked her down, 
and several men sprang off and rushed at her husband. 
His thick clothes kept their lances from picreing his 
flesh. An Arab snatched his gun from Blunt’s hand— 
it was unloaded—and broke its stock over his head. 

* Ana dahilak !” “Tam under your protection” (the 
usual form of surrender), shouted Lady Blunt to the 
nearest horseman. Sir Wilfrid threw himself off his 
horse. 

“Who are you and where do you come from?” 
shouted the robbers, holding the Englishman’s horses. 
“English; and we have come from Damascus, and our 
camels are Close by. Come with us, and you shall hear 
of.it,’’ was the reply. 

The caravan was found arranged in a square. Mo- 
hammed the leader, and the rest of the party, were en- 
trenched behind the kneeling camels, with their guns 
aimed. He came forward. 

‘*Who are you?”’ asked Mohammed of the raiders. 
*“Raola children of Ibu Debaa,” they answered. 
“Good! Will you swear by God?” 

“We swear; but who are you?” 

“Mohammed, son of Aruk of Tudmur.”’ 

** And these are Franks travelling with you?” 

“Yes; Franks, friends of Ibu Shaalan,” (the great 
sheykh of the Raol tribe). 

In a moment it was all right. Ibu Shaalan had been 
the host of the English party, and as he was bound to 
= them, even so far away in the de sert, none of 
1is people dared to meddle with them. Besides Mo- 
hammed was a Tudmuri, and as such could not be mo- 
lested by Raola, for Tudmur pays tribute to Ibu Shaa- 
lan, and the Tudmuris have a right to his protection. 
The chief ordered his men to bring back the gun, and 
the mares, and everything which had been dropped in 
the scuffle. 

“Ah, the beautiful mares!” said the young fellows, 
making wry faces. They lamented their bad fortune in 
finding friends instead of enemies. 


+e _ 
SELF-POSSESSED 

“It is the unexpected that happens,” says a French 

proverb. And when it does happen, it shows of what 

stuff we are made. The brave, then, illustrate Shake- 
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Bronchitis.—Throat Di ain 
with a Cold, Cough, or unusual exertion of the voice. 
These incipient symptoms are allayed by the use of 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches,” which if neglected often re- 
sultina chronic trouble of the throat. 25c. a box. [Com. 
> —- — 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
FOR INDIGESTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, ETC. 
Pamphlet free. Rumford Chemical Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I. (Com. 


-_—_——~>- -—— 
To Consumptives. 

Reader, can you believe that the Creator afflicts one- 
third of mankind with a disease for which there is no 
remedy? Dr. R. V. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discov- 
ery” has cured hundreds of cases of consumption, and 
men are living to-day—healthy, robust men—whom phy- 
sicians pronounced incurable, because one lung was al- 
most gone. Send two stamps for Dr. Pierce’s pamphlet 
on Consumption and Kindred Affections. Address 
WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. [Com 
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speare’s words, 

“By how much unexpected, by so much 
We must awake endeavor for defence; 
For courage mounteth with occasion. % 


In England they honor those whose ‘‘courage mounteth 
with occasion,” as the following incident shows: 


A London paper says that the Queen has been gra- 
ciously pleased to confer the Albert medal of the sec- 
ond class on Miss Hannah Rosbotham, twenty-three 
years of age, assistant schoolmistress. 

During a violent gale of wind on October fourteenth 
last the stone belfry of the Sutton National Schocls was 
blown down and fell through the roof into the infants’ 
schoolroom, where two hundred children were assem- 
bled, causing the death of one, injuring many others, 
and filling the room and its gallery with stones, slates 
and timber. 

While others fled for safety, Miss Rosbotham—who 
at the time of the accident was teaching elsewhere—de- 
liberately entered among the falling mass and cloud of 
dust, and, though fully conscious of the extreme dan- 
ger to which she was exposed, remained on the spot 
until every child had been placed in safety. 

At the imminent risk of her own life, Miss Rosbotham 
removed four infants who were partially covered with 
the débris, and rescued therefrom a little girl who was 


suffocated had not such gallantry been displayed. 


a 
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BIG AMERICANS. 
Size makes an impression on the popular mind. An 
illustration of this is seen ina New York Times corre- 
spondent’s pleasant mention of Chief Justice Horace 
Gray, of Massachusetts, now Associate Justice in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


After his graduation, Mr. Gray visited Europe and 
travelled quite extensively. Being of a ve and 
socially distinguished family of Boston, he had letters 
of introduction that carried him wherever he chose to 
go. Among his other experiences, he was presented in 
due form at the court of King Louis Phillippe. Judge 
Gray is a very tall man, fully six feet six inches, and is 
solidly built and of good proportions. Physically he is 
a “‘stalwart.”’ 

Of about the same stature, and, if anything, of a little 
heavier build, is the popular rector of the Trinity 
Church of Boston, the Rev. Phillips Brooks. 

Upon this European tour the two travelled for a time 
together, and visited, among other places, Norway. 
It is one of the anecdotes ofthe tour that the unread 
Norwegians took them to be, in physique, sample 
Americans, and thus were more powerfully impressed 
than before of the dignity of the great Republic beyond 
the seas. 





————+or—___—_ 
HIT IT AT LAST. 


court the other day: 


Brooklyn. 
catechism 


would offend if you told a lie.” 
“The brothers.” 
“No, no; who would punish you if you told a lic?” 
“The brothers.” 
“Who beside the brothers?” 
“Me fader and mudder.” 
“No one else? What does the catechism say?” 





the year before that, and the year before that. 


you mean.” 


completely buried, and who must inevitably have been | 


Children get their ideas of responsibility from the 
authority nearest them. From the thought of parent 
and tutor they have to be educated up to the thought of 
God. An artless illustration was given in a police 


A bright-faced, blue-eyed boy, aged twelve, named 
Hugh Burns, was a witness before Justice Walsh, in 
y He didn’t know what it was to take the 
oath, but said that he went to St. Ann’s and learned his 


“Well, ‘how tell me,” said. the judge, ““whom you 


“Oh,” said the boy, with a bright twinkle, ‘‘it’s God 


In fe Del jeal, 
po rn To vain Rich and gout! 
ishing. % 
Writing thoroughi 
SHORTHAN taught by wa aif or 4 
personally. Situations 
W. G. CHAFFEE,Oswego, N.Y. 
BARLOW'S The Fou Wash Blue. 
INDIGO BLUE D.S. WILTBERGER, P: zenriate 
233 N. Second St., Ph ladelphia. 
Beautiful new Song and Chorus by Charles Warren, 
=_ one of the most’charming Songs ever published. It 
every singer will want a cop Sold by allmusic dealers, 
or quate ost pia on rece: Nt of 40 cts. by the publishers, 
WE will send 40 Pieces Words and 
ent. ae the Vocal Gems from 
IVETTE 
LOK now all the rage every- 
where, together “ain be So Waltzes, Ballads, Songs, 
stamps taken. L. HATHAWAY, 389 Wash'ton St., Boston, 
School and Home Exhibitions. Views illustrat- 
ing all subjects. A priced and eed Catalogue of 
C.T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
EVERY WELL REGULATED FAMILY should 
practical economy for the wo houne. We offer 25 Valuable 
Premiums in our January number; send two 3-cent 
and give you our MUSICAL ALBUM, size 10 x 13, 3, contain- 
ing 7t Pages of a for 15 3c. 
Money refunded highest reference 
ifnot satisfactor 

Cook’s Grand Excursions leave tn April 
P: amphlet, sent free on application. Passage tickets 
by all Atlantic steamers. Special facilities for secur- 
ellers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates. 

k’s _ Excursionist. wit ig eh by mail 10 cents. 

C, A. BARATTONI, Manager. P.O. 

Stamping Outfit: 

Ist. By teaching the Art to others. We know of many 
| goes to the pupil's house. In other cases y pupils go 
| to the teacher’s nouae. Most teachers get 50 cents per 

2d. By doing stamping for those who do not have an 
outfit. 

4th. By selling Embroidered articles. 

LAST, BUT NOT LEAST, 


SOUPS. Warren Street, N. ¥. 
rocured for pupils A Lid 
petent. Send for circular. 
‘or sale by ——. 
is destined to become the alae ong of America, and 
RA Nak D'S SONS, Cleveland, O., or Chicago, Ill, 
mee Comic ic tay ras of 
COT and BILLIE 
etc.,andall for 20 cts. Satisfaction guaranteed, Postage 
AND STEREOPTICONS, for Public, Sunday 
pages will be sent on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 
subscribe for “The Home Economist.’’ It teaches 
stamps forsample copy. We will send it 6 months on trial, 
the most popular The 
Address LUKE GOODWIN, Editor, 
27th, Pune Sth.'and July Ist, 1882, Full particulars in special 
ing good berths. Tourist tickets for individual tray- 
00 
THOS. CC N,; adwa 
Ox 1611. 
| by which money may beearned by ladies owning this 
| ladies Who have large classes. In some cases the teacher 
| lesson tor each pupil 
3d. By doing Art Embroidery for others. 
you can make your home beautiful. 


cnn” 


nn 


ART EMBROIDERY 


is one of the most pleasing and profitable home indus- 
tries in which ladies can engage. 
Our Improved Stamping Outfit now consists of: 
10 Parchment Stamping Patterns (full size), 
1 Illustrated Lesson Book, 
2 Boxes Stamping Powder, 
2 Embroidery Needles, 
1 Distributing Pad, 
10 Cards Eureka Embroidery Silk, 
1 Large Embroidery Initial for 
Pillow Shams, Chair Backs, &c., 
1 Wreath and Corner Ornaments for 
Pillow Shams, &c. 





This Cut sh shows a Pillow Sham worked with the Outfit. 


Embroidery stores for less than $2.25. 
our PREMIUM LIST, page 398. 
address, postage paid by us. 


colors of silk. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 





You could not buy these articles separately at the Art 
For a full description of this valuable outfit see 
On receipt of $1.00 we will send the outfit to any 


In ordering, state what initial you want, and which 





PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 





For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
number of thread, for sample box containing one spool, 
200 yds. best Six cord thread and one box bobbins of 
200 yds. 

MERRICK THREAD CO., Hoty oke, Mass. 
23 & 25 age St., N. 8 Chestnut St. * 

Ph ila. 276 Dev onshire ot, Boston. 


Banus HEALTH PRESERVING 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY ‘NEW. 
By anovelarrangement of fine 











































coiled wire Springs, which yield 
Teadily to every movement of the 
Wearcr, the most PERFECT 
FITTING and comfortable core 
set ever made is secured. 
Is Approved by the Bost Physicians, 
For nale by all leading deaiers, 
Lady Agents wanted. 
ooh at PRICE BY MAIL, $1. 50. 
Manufactured only b 
oR CHICAGO siabear cO., Cheese, TL 
Ané 
JMONEY REFUNDED Foy, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Ch 
sv & Wits, vt 
te ENis F, 
68 vo *s .S 
“A UFFS 1" 
FOR SALE: 
EVERYWHERE. 
COLLARS, 25 cts. each; $2.50 per dozen. 
bY) CUFES, 40 ¢ts. each; St. 50 per dozen, b 
4 mail. J. LL. S. SHIRES. to order, $2. b.00. 
Si nates Shirt free on orders of half a dozen. 
. L, SEYMOUR, SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
703 Broadw ay, New Yor k. 
BOYS! 

If you want. somethin 
that will keep fun on han 
all the time, get one of 
these 

PATENT BOW GUNS, 

with globe sight and 5 metal- FN ad arrows, 
Price $1. Sent to any part of the U.S. for 25e. 
extra. It shoots 200 yards and hits ‘the squir- 
See time after you have learned to use 
it right. Send for beautiful Catalogue of 
SCROL L SAWS, Fancy Woods and De- 
signs, Carving and E ngraving Tools, Fishing 
Tackle, Gymnasium and Sporting Goods, 
Skates, &c., &c. Also 20,000 of the most beau- 
tiful GOLD and Colored Picture Cards, 

Foreign and American, tor SCRAP BOOKS 


and ALBUMS, l0for 25c., 20 for 40e., 40 for 7c. 
WwW, M. WRIGH > 
Box. 31, Bremen, Marshall Co. Indiana, 











PENCILS, HOLDERS, CAS¥, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


AGOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 


ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to persons who 
are to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods ; are sold by first-cls Ass des alers, 


HALE’S | HONEY 


HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


For Adults and Children. > 
The Great Cure for all COUGHS, 
COLDS, DIFFICULT BREATH- 
ING AND AFFECTIONS OF THE 
PETHROAT, BRONCHIAL TUBES 
bs AND LUNGS, LEADING TO CON- 
BE SUMPTION. 
 ¢ ae ‘Children derive great benefit from its 
soothing properties when suffering with Croup 
and Whooping Cough, Sold by all druggists. 

C. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor, New York. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 


SUPERIORITY PROVED 
THE SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING MACHINE IS THE 
—LIGHT — RUNNING — 













Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ills., Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. 








PURIFY YOUR BLOOD 


No other preparation contains such a concentration of 
Vitalizing, enriching, purifying and invigorating prop- 
erties as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

A gentleman write “Hood's Sarsaparilla sharpens 
my appetite and purifies my blood.” Another, “Hood's 
Sarsaparilla gave me strength, improved my appetite, 
and renewed my lease of life.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Made by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass S13 6 for $5. 
Sold by druggists. Fuller & Fuller, Chic ; Richardson, 
Co., St. Louis; Redington & Co., San ncisco. 


ADIES we \AJHITE LJOUSE 


es 
The ONLY B00! ONLY BOOK of fthekind ever pub’d 
NEW EDITION. 4 GistoRy of every Ad- 


inistration from Washing- 
ton to the present time, with ove 


ars 






















) Steel Portraits of Ladies 
of the White House, with views of many of the Homes of the 
‘ Bhincsy ia the most salable book published. Agents 
for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


‘BRADLEY & CO. 66 N, 4th St. Philad’a. 














41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass: 





Agents Wanted. S.M.SPENCER 
lis Rapidly. C248: 5Ow Wash’n St St. 
Particulars free Boston, Mass. 
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IN HARVEST DAY. | 
| 
Through Farmer Gale’s wide fields I passed | 
Just yester-eve; | 
My week of holiday was spent, 
And idly on the stile I leant, 
Taking my leave 
Of all the fair and smiling plain, 
Wood, vale, and hill, 
And all the homely household band, 
(The warm grasp of each kindly hand 
sides with me still); 


j 
And I was sad. Thestricken grain | 
Around me lay; 

I could but think of silent glade— 
Of buds and blossoms lowly laid 

The harvest day. 


“And this is all!” [ sadly said. 
“These withered leaves 

This gathered grain; Spring’s he 

And Summer's glory turn to this 
Some yellow sheaves!” 














urs of bliss 





Then Farmer Gale—that good old man, | 
So simply wise— | 
Who overheard, and quickly turned, | 
Said, while a spark of anger burned | 
In his gray eyes: | 


“Lad, thou art town-bred, knowing naught | 
Whereof thou pratest! 

For, be the flower as fair as May, 

The fruit it yields in harvest day 
Is still the greatest! 





“And thou—thy spring shall quickly pass; 
Fast fall the leaves 

From life’s frail tree. In harvest day 

See that before the Lord thou lay 


Some yellow sheaves.’ 
He went his way; Imine. And now 
hear the flow 
Of busy life in crowded street~ 
Of eager voices, hurrying feet, 
That come and go, 
Yet e’en when flashing factory looms 
My hands engage, 
I see that far-off upland — 
Its long, low rows of gathered grain, 
Its rustic sage, 
And hear them say: “Let pleasure fair, 
And passions vain, 
And youthful follies, fade and die; 
But all good deeds, pure thoughts and high, 
Like golden grain 
“Be gathered still.” Blest harvest store! 
That surely grows 
In hearts by noble dreams inspired; 
In hearts to generous action fired 
$y others’ woes. 


Lord, when thou callest; when this world 
My spirit leaves, 
Then to thy feet, oh, let me come, 
Bringing, in joyful harvest home, 
Some yellow sheaves! 
Sunday Magazine. 





«~@> 
For the Companion, 
DOING MY DUTY. 

“What is thy duty towards thy neighbor ?” asks | 
the catechism in the Book of Common Prayer. 
Among the several answers given by the cate- 
chumen there is one, the climax of all, we would 
emphasize. “My duty towards my neighbor is 
. . « todo my duty in that state of life unto which 
it shall please God to call me.” 

The answer should be noted because it lays | 
stress upon two truths, which this ambitious age 
is disposed to ignore. It affirms that God assigns 
to man his place, and that man serves Him, and 
his neighbor also, by doing those things which 
the place calls upon him to do. 

The discipline of the army and the navy illus- 
trates the meaning of the catechumen’s answer. 
Its aim is so to train the soldier and the sailor that | 
they will do their duty in whatever position they | 
may be placed. An anecdote of Admiral Farra- 
gut exhibits the effect of this training and justifies 
Wordsworth’s apostrophe : 


“Stern Daughter of the Voice of God! 
© Duty! if that name thou love. 
*. 7 * * * . 


Thou, who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe!” 

While passing Vicksburg under a heavy fire, 
Farragut was struck on the head and knocked 
down by the end of the mizzen shroud, which a 
shot had cut. He was carried below stunned and 
almost pulseless, where restoratives soon revived 
him. There was a severe contusion on the right 
side of the head, with heavy welts, from the 
strands of the rope which struck him. 

When the surgeon handed him the report of the 
casualties, Farragut, noticing among the wounded 
his own name, said,— 

“Doctor, I see you have my name among the 
wounded. That cannot be. You must take my 
name off the list.” 

“Admiral,” answered the surgeon, “I believe 
there is no internal injury, and that you will soon | 
be well; but weare not certain of that, and should | 
the injury prove worse than we suppose, it would | 
not only be bad for you, but for me also. I must 
state the facts in the case.” 


| stranger gave him a pail of water. 
| leisurely, and then, suddenly turning his head, struck 





| 
“Well, do as you think best; but I don’t want | 
my name among the wounded. I want to die in | 
battle. My duty in life is to kill men when I am 
ordered by my Government to do so. I have 
hoped and prayed that I might never again have | 
that duty put upon me; but God has ordered that 
in my old age I must again perform such cruel | 
work. I hope it may soon end, but I will try to 
do my duty on all occasions. I would rather die 
in battle than anywhere else, as I would then die 
doing my duty.” | 
—_—_@_+@)-__—____ 
EXPERIENCE OF A SMART HEN. 


| which it was customary to chain him. 


YOUTHS 


COMPANION. 





MARCH 2, 1882. 








On one occasion, while I was chopping some 
meat on a block for the hens, that were looking 
on with bright anticipations, one unlucky one 


jumped up to seize a piece just as the axe was de- 


scending. . 
In vain I tried to spare her—the axe was too far 
on its downward tendency, and the poor hen paid 


| for her impatience with the loss of her bill, cut off 


quite short at the upper mandible, but the lower 
one projected about one-eighth of an inch. 

I at first thought of applying the axe on the 
other side, but, being a good bird, I spared her, 


| and fed her by hand for a few days, thinking to 


try how she would behave, and whether it was 
possible for her to feed herself. 

After a few days she attempted to peck, which 
she did effectually, after a week or two, from a 
handful of corn. 

After finding that she could eat from the pile, 
she took her station every morning at the corn- 


crib door and waited for it to be opened, when she | 


helped herself and was no more trouble. 
grew again almost perfect in six months. 


The bill 


————~<~o-——_— 
MAD ELEPHANTS. 

Elephants, even when tamed, are occasionally seized 
with a mad fit, and then it is expedient to get out of the 
reach of their trunk. It is said that the madness is 
caused by the clogging of small openings just behind 
the ear. As long as they remain open athin, watery 
substance exudes from these openings, and the elephant 
is kindly disposed and easily handled. But as soon as 
they are clogged madness ensues. The insertion of a 
common tape-needle brings relief. 

A veteran showman narrated to a reporter of the 
New York Sun several instances in which elephants 
went off on a rampage and killed their keepers. Among 
them was Hannibal, the most vicious elephant that ever 
tramped with a show : 


Most elephants recover from a hard fit within a few 
days, but Hannibal would keep up a tantrum for weeks 
at atime. The longest spell he ever had began early 
one morning in June, 1854, while travelling from Paw- 
tucket to Fall River. 

He broke away from his keeper and ran the highway 
thirteen miles, breaking everything he could. Talk 
about elephants being large! Hannibal looked as big 
as a locomotive that morning. 

The keeper attempted to check him, and was chased 
intoaswamp. The first vehicle the mad elephant met 
was a butcher’s cart loaded with mutton. 

He smashed the cart, killed the horse, broke the driv- 
er’s arm and scattered the quarters of mutton along the 
highways. T'wo vegetable wagons were upset and the 
horses were upset and killed, the drivers escaping un- 
hurt. 

When the fury of his fit was spent, Hannibal was 
found beneath a tree on the roadside a ex- 
hausted and for the time submissive. Tusk chains were 
applied, and for many weeks afterward he was kept 
under the strictest surveillance. To approach him dur- 
ing this period was dangerous. 

On turning out one morning in Burlington, Vt., I 
found a number of women and children petting him, 
while he was swinging his ears in evident enjoyment. 
Then I knew the spell was broken. He was very do- 
cile and tractable the rest of the season. 

In 1849, while we were at Connellsville, Ohio, a 
He drank the water 


the man with his tusks. The poor fellow died. 

While chained at Williamsburgh, N. Y., in 1857, he 
took a fit and pursued the keeper into a stoneyard, when 
he got wedged in among the boulders, and was subdued 
in that dilemma. Up to 1845, Hannibal was noted for 
his unchangeable good nature. 

In those days old ‘Put’? Townsend used to be his 
keeper. ‘Put’ had trained him to drive the stake to 
One day, ‘*Put’’ 
started the stake and handed the sledge to Hannibal to 
complete the job. 

Hannibal made a ponderous blow at the stake head, 
but struck his foot instead. He threw the sledge so far 
that it required an hour's search to find it, and never 
would touch one again. Hannibal lived to be one hun. 
dred years old and killed twelve men. 

Columbus was another bad elephant. In December, 
1849, while with Raymond & Waring’s menagerie, he 
killed his keeper, took possession of the show and re- 
tained it for three days, killing in that time two camels, 
a llama, and upsetting a large stove and two animal 
cages. 

The doors were barricaded, cannon were mounted in 
the street, and soldiers paraded the premises in readi- 
ness to give him a warm reception should he appear. 

Finally two keepers entered the building from above, 
straddled the crossbeams, and dropped a noosed rope 
to the floor. 

He walked into the trap, aud when he realized that he 
was caught, submitted quietly to the chaining operation. 
Columbus fell through a bridge at North Adams, Mass., 
the following summer, and died a few days later. 
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TREACHERY DEFEATED. 

A story told of a ship’s narrow escape from a coral- 
reef, off the Society Islands, illustrates what a man may 
attempt when prompted by revenge. The captain had 
been at his post night and day, and was wearied with 
watching for sunken rocks and guarding against swift 
currents. He had lain down to sleep for a few hours. 
The worst of the dangers had been passed, and leaving 
explicit instructions as the ship's course, and placing a 
sharp lookout aloft, he felt satisfied that all would go 
well for a few hours. 

At the helm was placed a colored sailor who had 
been taken aboard at the Society Islands, chiefly be- 
cause he was familiar with the waters and knew where 
the safest course lay. 

He was an ill-conditioned man, malicious and vindic- 
tive, but with an excellent reputation as an able sea- 


|} man; and the — being short of hands had engaged 


him in default of finding any one he liked better. 

Tnhappily, the crew were set against the colored man 
from the first, and they showed their ill-will in various 
ways. He had been teased and provoked until his 
spirit was maddened, and he only waited for an oppor- 
tunity to wreak his revenge. 

When the captain lay down, the colored man found 
himself put at the wheel, and saw at once that his de- 
sired chance had come. 

It was not so good a chance as he supposed, for he 
was ignorant of a precaution the captain had taken. He 
supposed that he was the only man awake except the 
lookout at the mast-head. 

The captain, however, distrusting the negro, had in- 
structed the first mate to watch him and sce that the 
ship was steered according to his instructions, and un- 
seen by the negro, a vigilant eye watched every turn of 
his hand. 

All went well for an hour, and the mate began to 
think the negro was a better man than they believed, 
when, suddenly, a turn of the wheel excited his sus- 
picions. 

He waited a moment to be sure that he was not mis- 


judging the helmsman, and then sprang to his fect. 


“Breakers ahead!’’ sang out the lookout in a clear 


| voice, and in an instant the negro and the mate were 


Every one is right in claiming his dues; but he otmesting in fierce fight. 


should not present his bill at the wrong time. A | 
hen that did so paid the penalty of over-greedi- 
ness. Says 2 correspondent of the Poultry Bulle- 
tin: 





' 


he negro had steered straight towards a dangerous 


reef, and had calculated that the vessel would be dashed 


to pieces before the lookout could alarm the crew. 
he mate held firmly to the colored traitor, who, 


} armed with a knife, struggled fiercely with his captor 
while the vessel drifted to her doom. 


The mate saw the situation and shouted at the top of 
his voice,— 

“The wheel! The wheel!’ 

And with a quick perception of the threatening dan- 
ger the captain rose to his feet and rushed to the wheel. 

It was a narrow escape, for the reef grazed the ves- 
sel’s side as she turned like a living creature from her 
danger. The traitor was quickly overpowered by the 
crew, whom the scuffle and the shouting aroused, and 
was placed in irons for the remainder of the voyage. 





GEN. JACKSON'S GENTLENESS. 

To understand a man one must see all sides of his 
character. For most men, especially those who are be- 
fore the public, have as many sides as did that famous 
shield about whose inscriptions the knights came near 
fighting. Gen. Jackson was a many-sided man. To 
some he appeared as a volcano ready to belch forth on 
the slightest provocation. 

His friends, however, who knew him in the retire- 
ment of domestic life, said that there was more of the 
woman in his nature than any man they ever knew. 
He never had a child of his own, yet he was noted for 
his tenderness toward children and sympathy with 
them. He has been seen walking up and down for an 
hour, with a cross infant in his arms, relieving the tired 
mother and stilling the crying babe. 

A lady who visited the general while he was Presi- 
dent describes an evening scene at the White House 
which iliustrates Jackson’s womanly submissiveness to 
trivial causes of irritation. 





In the large parlor, four or five ladies were seated 
around the grate-fire, sewing. Half-a-dozen children 
were romping, careless alike of the work-baskets on the 
carpet and the documents on the table. <A large chan- 
delier hanging from the ceiling lighted the room, in 
whose distant corner sat the President in an arm-chair, 
|} and clothed in a long, loose coat. 

While smoking a pipe, with a reed stem anda red 
clay bowl, he was listening to a despatch from the 
French minister, which the Secretary of State, Edward 
Livingston, was reading in a low tone. The children 
are so noisy in their play as to disturb the President. 
But he inclines his ear closer to the reader, waving his 
pipe towards the romping group, and smiling a tender 
admonition. 

Iiow many Presidents have there been who would 
have smiled as tenderly while disturbed in listening to 
a public document? 

During his last sickness, when he was dying from 
consumption and dropsy, he was seated one day, silent 
and motionless, absorbed in enduring an agonizing 
headache. His nephew, a boisterous six-year-old, was 
playing about the room. Suddenly, he ran his head 
violently against the General’s side. 

The sufferer turned deadly pale and fell back, speech- 
less, in his chair. When he recovered, he said, in the 
tenderest of tones,— 

“O my dear boy, you don’t know how much pain 
you have given your uncle!” 

Such self-control by a sufferer from the most irritating 
of diseases is wonderful. He who exhibited it must 
have possessed a patient temper and a tender heart. 
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For the Companion. 


SWORDS. 


Who fashioned first the keenness of your blade? 
Was it swart nomads by the upper Nile, 
Or men who dwelt where, rising pile on pile, 
The palaces of Babylon stood arrayed ? 
Whose hate for you the earliest harvest made? 
Rude Norsemen, rushing through some dark defile, 
Or southern armies, markin yery mile 
With sanguine ruin and death's fearful shade ? 
The giants of the world, whose tombs were lost 
Before the seething waters of the flood 
Rushed down the wide and waste Assyrian plains, 
Far up the sunlight your pure brightness tossed, 
Then quenched your glory in the rust of blood, 
And all the years are lurid wan oar stains. 
THos, 8. CoLLIER. 









SHARP AND CLOSE. 

It is singular how a man’s early training will show it- 
self in the after years of his life. Seventy or eighty 
years ago a Connecticut boy took his first step to for- 
tune in peddling tins. In those days a tin-peddler’s 
wagon was a variety store on wheels. It carried a lit- 
tle of everything, from a paper of pins to a nest of pans. 
It was also a perambulating ‘“business-college,”” and 
many a successful merchant learned his first lessons in 
trade while driving a peddler’s wagon. This Connecti- 
cut boy, who was named Munn, proved an apt scholar. 
His business taught him to be sharp in trade and to 
look closely after a penny. He learned and saved so 
rapidly, that he gave up tin-peddling and opened a 
store in New York city. He became rich, but he was 
always the sharp, close tin-peddler. 


Postage was very high, when Mr. Munn did business. 
One day he received an account from a Cincinnati mer- 
chant, in which an error of four cents was discovered. 
He at once wrote the merchant about it, who had to pay 
twenty-five cents postage. 

Indignant at the New Yorker’s closeness, the Cin- 
cinnati man, to punish him, sent by return mail a pack- 
age of old newspapers. Munn paid two dollars and 
forwarded to Cincinnati a package whose postage 
amounted to five dollars. When this game of “battle- 
door and shuttle-cock’’ had benefited the post-office 
some eighty dollars, the Cincinnati merchant sent by 
mail the “‘log-book” of a ship. Munn paid seventeen 
dollars for it, and, confessing himseif beat, stopped that 
expensive fun. 

Munn’s sharpness used to show itself in a way which 
Was annoying and expensive to his book-keeper. Night 
after night, Mr. Hoyt, the book-keeper, found his 
“petty cash’’—used to pay postage, small bills, and 
minor expenses—short two or three dollars. As an 
honest accountant he made the amount good out of his 
own pocket. 

Knowing that Mr. Munn helped himself out of the 
cash-drawer, the book-keeper said to him, ““Mr. Munn, 
I would be obliged to you if you would leave a memo- 
randum when you take money out of the drawer.” 

Mr. Munn paid no attention to this reasonable re- 
quest. He may have thought that compliance with it 
would be too troublesome, or he may have enjoyed sav- 
ing two or three dollars, even at his book-keeper’s cost. 
It is hard to say what a ‘‘close” man does think. 

But Mr. Hoyt had a patent lock placed on the drawer. 
He went to dinner, and his return found Mr. Munn fu- 
rious. 

“TI can’t get that drawer open.” 

Mr. Hoyt explained that what he had done was to 
save himself two dollars daily. 

The sharp merchant raged, but finally concluded to 
retain his conscientious cash-keeper, whose “cash” al- 
ways balanced from th.it time. 
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EFFECT OF ONE SONG. 
In England salesmen who travel from place to place 
are known as ‘commercial travellers.” They have 
their own inns and one room, “the Commercial Room,” 
is always reserved for their exclusive use. The follow- 
ing story, told by an English paper, shows what faithful- 
ness to one’s principles may accomplish : 





A Christian commercial traveller found himself in a 
commercial room one night, where, the party being 
large and merry, it was proposed that each gentleman 
present should give asong. Many songs of the char- 
acter usual on such occasions were sung. 





It came to the turn of our young friend, who excused 
himself on the plea that he knew no songs they would 
care to hear. In derision, a gentleman asked if he could 
not give them one of Sankey’s hymns, and several oth- 
ers cried out that they would join in the chorus. 

He took them at their word, and choosing a well- 
known hymn, and with a silent prayer that God would 
use it, he sang—as perhaps he never sang before. 

All present joined in the chorus. Before its close 
there were moist eyes. He retired to his bedroom and 
soon heard a knock atthe door. A young gentleman 
requested permission to come in. 

The song had brought back the strains he had heard 
his sainted mother sing, and he wished to talk about 
personal religion. 

Scarcely had this inquirer left than another knock 
was heard, and an elderly traveller entered. He had 
formerly been a professed Christian, and he, too, wished 
to converse about his past life and his present duty. It 
was nearly two o’clock before he could lie down, but it 
was with heart-felt gratitude to Him who had thus 
honored his song. 
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WHAT A BOOTBLACK DID. 


Several brave men did gallant service at the recent 
terrible fire in New York City, which destroyed many 
lives and much property. Conspicuous among these 
was Charles Wright, a colored bootblack, who had also 
been at sea. What he did is best learned from his own 
modest story as told toa reporter. He said: “I come 
along with my box, and there wasn’t no business be- 
cause there was such a snow-storm. Well, before I got 
to the corner of Beekman Street and Park Row I saw 
there was a big fire in The World building. 





“T caught sight of the two men in a corner-room on 
the fourth floor, who were cut off from all chance of es- 
cape, and were crying for assistance. There scemed to 
be no way of helping them, they were so far from the 
ground. I saw that there was a wire running into the 
window where they stood and stretching across the 
street to the top of a high telegraph-pole. 

“Tt was not a common wire, but a half-inch cable that 
had been put up to hold a Hancock and English banner 
in the late Presidential election. Some men tried to 
climb the pole that they might cast off the end of the 
wire so that it would fall down into the street, and the 
people might come down it. The pole was slippery, no 
one could climb it, but I’m used to climbing, for I’ve 
been to sea considerably, so I tackled it. 

“T had a large nail or spike in my pocket, and calcu- 
lated that I could unfasten the wire with that when once 
I got to the top of the pole. It was not an casy climb, 
though, for the pole was covered with sleet, and scme 
of it was frozen, so that I found it very slippery. Be- 
sides, the pole was very large around at the bottom. 

“The regular climbers, you know, always wear irons 
with spikes in them, and I don’t think I ever should have 
got up to the cross-pieces if it had not been for the voices 
of those men who were waiting for me to save them. 

“When 1] got to the cross-pieces I found them coy- 
ered with ice, and I took the spike out of my pocket 
and scraped a clean foothold for myself. I didn’t lose 
much time when once I got a cross-piece to hold on to, 
and when the wire was in reach I used the spike again 
to untwist‘it. 

“It seemed like hours to me—those few seconds in 
which I was loosening the wire—and when at last my 
end of it dropped down and I saw one of the men in 
the burning building take hold of it and begin to de- 
scend I felt so happy that I nearly fell from the pole. 

“He went down like a circus performer, hand over 
hand, that man did; but the next one was too much 
excited and slid part of the distance, cutting his hands 
very badly, I believe. 

“T was told that a third man came down the same 
way, but I did not see him. The wire was longer than 
I had any idea of. It reached within six or seven fect 
of the ground.” 

“Then,” said the reporter, ‘the poor boy limped 
away to brush the boot of a customer.” He had hurt 
one of his feet pretty badly in his perilous reseue— 
sprained it apparently—and when some one of his ad- 
mirers thrust a two-dollar bill into his hand, he eaid, with 
a laugh, to the reporter, ‘Well, that will buy some 
aznica, anyhow.” 
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GIVING UP HIS FARM. 


A Norwegian farmer is self-possessed, brave and 
clever at all kinds of handicraft. If he wishes to build 
a house, he goes to the forest, cuts down the trees, hews 
them into shape, saws them into boards, and uses them 
as if he had been trained a carpenter. He can tan 
leather and make a harness or a pair of shoes. He is 
his own blacksmith and miller, and if he lives on the 
coast, his own shipwright. For amusement he makes 
musical instruments and furniture. He is an expert 
fisherman and a brave hunter. ‘When the farmer has 
become too old for active work the farm comes into 
possession of the eldest son. Custom prescribes how 
the important event shall take place. Mr. Du Chaillu 
thus describes such an event which he witnessed in 
Husum : 


Dinner being ready, all the members of the family 
seated themselves around the table, the father taking, as 
he had for years, the head of the table. All at once, 
his eldest, Roar, who was not seated, approached his 
father and said,— 

— you are getting old; let me take your 

ace. 

“Oh no, my son,”’ answered the father, ‘I am not too 
old to work; it is not yet time; wait awhile.” 

“O father,” said Roar, with an entreating look, “all 
your children, and I especially, are often sorry to see 
you look so tired when the day’s work is over. The 
jabor of the farm is too much for you; it is time for 
= to rest, and do nothing. Rest in your old age. Do 
et me take your place at the head of the table.” 

“Not yet, my son,” again answered the father, and 
all the faces were very sober, tears being in their eyes, 
as the other children said,— - 

“Now, father, it is time for you to rest.” 

Then, hard as it was for the sturdy old man to give 
up the place he had so long filled, he rose from his 








chair, and Roar seated himeelf in it. Thence he was 
the head of the family and the master of the farm. 

The father from that day would have nothing to do, 
except to live in a comfortable house and receive a stip- 
ulated amount of butter, cheese, meal, milk, grain, flour 
and potatoes. 

—>—_$_—__—_—__ 


JUMPED. 


A mouse, entering a school in Connecticut, was the 
occasion of a divorce between the teacher’s preaching 
and practice : 


Trotting about on the floor, the children spied him, 
and a buzz of whispers called the teacher's attention, 
“Now, children,” said she, in a kind and motherly way, 
“keep very quiet, every one of you. Don’t move nor 
say a word if the mouse comes toward you. He is per- 
fectly harmless.” 

The scholars were very quiet, and watched the ca- 
pers of the mouse breathlessly. The teacher had 
scarcely finished her brave address, when mousey ran 
directly for her, and began to walk over her feet. This 
was too much, and the preaching was turned into prac- 
tice which refused to dove-tail, as it were. 

In short, the teacher screamed with fright, and ran as 
ifa pack of wolves were in mad pursuit. The whole 


school became uproarious, and the mouse was master 
of the situation. 

The little fellow was so delighted that he stood up on 
his hind legs and danced a hornpipe, and then ran 
through the doorway, leaving the teacher and her 
— pupils in a peculiar state of mind.— Waterbury 

per. 
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For the Companion, 


“MY LITTLE PIG UNDER THE SHED.” 
How well I remember when first with delight 
That family circle I saw; 
How their little tails curled as with sudden affright, 
They scampered about in the straw. 
But the one that I chose from them all for my pet 
Is numbered, alas, with the dead! | 
While reason holds sway I shall never forget | 
My little pig under the shed. | 
| 





The spoiler came down on that infantile band 
As the eagle descends on its prey ; 

With terror they screamed as with pitiless hand | 
He ruthlessly tore them away. 

Each delicate snout was adorned with a ring, 
By ropes round their legs they were led, 

Till he left me but one, of whose virtues I sing; | 
My little pig under the shed. 


He was lonely and sad, so I loved him the more; 
I gave him potatoes and meal. 
When I'd eaten an apple I gave him the core; 
There was music to me in his squeal. 
I scratched him with sticks till he really seemed sore, 
Got the softest of leaves for his bed; 
Oh, my darling is gone, I shall never see more 
My little pig under the shed. 


Little pigs have their failings, of course, I suppose, 
And are noted perhaps for their greed ; 

But he rooted around with his little pink nose 
In a manner quite charming, indeed. 

What though he inserted his foot in his plate 
Sometimes when he hurriedly fed; 

My tears shall descend when I think of the fate 
Of my little pig under the shed. 





For my little pig bloomed into hoghood at length, 
And grew to be porky and stout; 

He seemed quite gigantic in stature and strength, 
All elderly pigs do, no doubt. 

Then a butcher appeared, a destroyer of swine, | 
And cut off his innocent head; | 

So this is the end of the story of mine, 
Of wy little pig under the shed. 

Joun 8. ADAMS. 
—~@+  -— — 


| ward of bread and sugar. 


“and Lucie may ride.” 


| how Uncle Paul laughed himself almost into a fit 
to see them; and Aunt Paul smiled, and said they 
| must stay to lunch. 


| and write the story of this sleigh-ride to the dear 


laughed at that. Dido was a goat, black as black 
could ever be, trom the tip of her nose to the tip 
of her tail. She belonged to Joe, and was the pet 
and pride of his heart. 

“Now, we might,” urged Wattie. 

“Yes,” said Tony, “if you wants to.” 

So Tony got some straps and pieces of rope; 
while Joe took Dido out of her pen, and with bits 
of bread and caressing pats coaxed her into the 
thills for Tony to harness. 

Dido didn’t like it very well; she shook her 
head crossly at every fresh burst of laughter,— | 
and once she kicked Tony. 

But she trotted off without any ado, when Lucie 
was put into the box for another ride; perhaps 
because Joe trotted just ahead with a picce of 
bread and sugar in his hand. 

It was very good fun. Lucie’s round cheeks 
dimpled and her eyes shone with delight. 

“It’s as much sport as the sleigh-rides Cousin 
May used to tell about,” cried Joe, all smiling and 
ruddy, as he came up again and gave Dido her re- 


“Let’s go down to Uncle Paul’s,” said Wattie; 


Away they went; and Tony went too, to make 
sure they got into no trouble on the way. For, 
you know, Dido might take to behaving badly, in 
spite of the bread and sugar. 

How the people they met stared at the funny 





turn-out, and smiled into the happy faces! And 


Before lunch was over, the sun, which all the 
morning had been trying to scatter the clouds off 
his face, shone out very warm and bright. The 
snow began to melt and melt away. 

“Why, why!” cried Lucie; “it’s dettin’ all faded 
out!” 

But they tumbled her into the box again, and 
went home after a very funny fashion. Joe 
walked ahead to toll Dido, and Wattie and Tony 
walked behind to push. 

As for Aunt Paul, what did she do but sit down 


little blue-eyed cousin, away up in the North. 
And the dear little blue-eyed cousin told it to me. 
Ava CARLETON. 


j 
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and shakes and tosses and pounds it, would make | 
you laugh. 

Then, giving himself a shake, he runs down 
stairs a good deal quicker than he went up, and 
rushes up to his dear mistress, his tail curled up 
tight now, and altogether feeling in a better hu- 
mor with himself and everybody else, even if he is 
a little Inte to breakfast. 

Then his mistress pats him, gives him his bread 
and milk, and hopes her little Dandy will never 
again forget to shake up his bed betore breakfast 
—and he doesn’t until next time he oversleeps 
himself. 

Although Dandy is so handy at shaking up his 
bed, his mistress always has to help him make it 
up. He can drag the bed up to the basket and 
push it in with his nose and pound it down with 
his paws, but it doesn’t look very smooth or neat, 
so his mistress spreads his blanket for him, and 
loops back the curtains, while his bright eyes 
watch everything she does. B. P. 
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For the Companion. 
cy ,?? 

If I had been made a rooster, 

Of course I could only crow; 
If I were a chicken or a hen, 

I'd have to cackle, you know. 
If I had been made a pussy cat, 

I could only say, ‘‘Mew, mew;” 
If I were a dog, to bark and howl, 

Would be all that I could do. 


But do you see? Iam none of these, 





I’m a little talking girl, 
And mother suys that every word 
From my lips should be a pearl,— 
Bright and polished with cheery tones, 
And set in a loving smile, 
Think of the pearls in a single day,— 
For I’m talking all the while! 
—- —_ +@e—_——_——— 
For the Companion. 
OUTSIDE AND INSIDE. 
“Poor little Ida!” 
“Why, auntie, what are you pitying her for? 
I don’t know of a girl anywhere that has so many 
nice things as she has. I’m sure I should be per- 
fectly happy if I had such beautiful rings, and 
such a lovely pair of bracelets. 








For the Companion. 
A FUNNY SLEIGH-RIDE. 

It was so funny! such a sight as the 
children had never seen in all their lives. 

They were at the window, with their 
faces pressed against the gla: s,Joe, Wat- 
tie and Lucie, looking out with bright, 
wondering eyes. 

For over everything out of doors a 
soft white blanket had been spread in 
the night; and through the gray morn- 
ing air came floating little feathery some- 
things, like bits of thistledown. 

“Tt’s salt!” cried Wattie. 

“Tt’s shuder!” cried little Lucie. 

“Poh!” exclaimed Joe, older and wis- 
er; “it isn’t eciiher one; if ’twas, people 
wouldn’t need to buy any. I reckon it’s 
feathers. If mamma were home, I’d ask 
her.” 

‘‘Let’s ask Dinah,” said Wattie; “‘she’ll 
know.” So Joe and Wattie each caught 
one of Lucie’s little hands and scampered 
away with her down into Dinah’s big, 
neat kitchen. 

“Isn’t it feathers?” asked Joe, bringing up 
plump against the table. 

“T say it’s salt!” cried Wattie. 

“S-shuder!”’ panted Lucie. 

Dinah, kind old Dinah, put her hands on her 
fat sides, and sat down and shook herself with 
laughter. 

‘“’Taint one nor toder,” she puffed, as soon as 
she could speak. “It’s just wot de little missy from 
de Norf tole you ’bout ridin’ on. It’s snow!” 

“Oh, now,” cried the children, catching hold of 
Dinah’s gown, “can’t we ride on it, too? Mam- 
ma wouldn’t care.” 

“You haint nothin’ to ride in,” said Dinah. 

But her old eyes twinkled, as the children went 
back to their window. 

After breakfast there was a great noise of saw- 
ing and hammering in the shed where Tony was 
at work. Tony was Dinah’s son, a bright, smart 
boy, who could turn his hand to almost anything. 

And of course you know that just now he was 
turning his hand to making a sleigh. 

It was a queer-looking affair enough when it 
was finished,—nothing more nor less than a pack- 
ing-box, with the sides sawed down, mounted 
upon two awkward runners. But Joeand Wattie 
and Lucie when they came to see it declared there 
never was anything nicer. 

“T reckon de box haint big nuff to hole you all 
to once,” said Tony, with a very broad smile. 

“Lucie first, then,” cried Joe and Wattie. 

So Tony put Lucie into the box, and himself 
between the funny thills; and he capered and 
pranced away to the end of the lane and back. 

Then Wattie and Joe took their turns. What 
Sport it was! 

But Joe wasn’t quite satisfied. 

“Tony isn’t like a real horse,” said he; ‘‘be- 
sides he’s tired.” 


For the Companion. 
DANDY’S BED 


A TRUE STORY. 

Do you see what Dandy is doing? 

He is tossing and shaking his little feather-bed, 
and laying it ont on the floor to air before he goes 
down to breakfast. 

This is what he ought to do every morning, be- 
cause his mistress has told him to take the blan- 


bell will be ringing directly. 

Then he pushes the curtains one side and pokes 
his nose out to see if his mistress has gone down 
stairs—for he sleeps in one corner of her chamber. 

Yes, she has gone down, and he’s very sure she 


“Oh dear me, I must get up, I s’pose.” 
Just then, ring-a-ting, ting, went the bell. 
Out of bed bounces Dandy, and without stop- 


down to the dining-room door. 


lower as he goes up to his mistress ? 
“Dandy, did you shake up your bed ?” 

very foolish. 
“Now, Dandy,” says his mistress, “I know very 


have any breakfast.” 


pulls the door open with his paw and goes up 








called him before she went down—another yawn. | 


Feeling pretty crest-fallen and very mad, he | 


“You needn’t smile at that, auntie, for I snow I 
should, and she has lots of pretty dresses, 
and her aprons are always stylish. And 
no end of sashes and hair-ribbons, and 
that elegant locket and chain—oh, she’s 
always having something new.” 

“Everything that money can buy, I 
know, but there are some things that 
money can’t buy.” 

“Why! what? I thought money would 
do everything.” 

“No, little Jenny, money can’t buy a 
pleasant temper and a happy disposition, 
and I pity Ida because she has neither.” 

“Well—yes—I know she does get mad 
awful easy, and at home the boys like to 
hector her just to see her ‘fly to pieces,’ 
as they say” 

“Yes, that’s it, and so she is never hap- 
py long at a time, for all the fine things 
you admire so much. If she would not 
mind the boys’ nonsense when they say 
things on purpose to tease her, they would 
soon leave off trying it; but she flies in- 
to a rage in an instant, and the more 
angry she gets, the better they enjoy it, 
and the more they say to keep her going.” 

“T don’t think it’s right nor kind for her broth- 
ers to do so.” 

“Of course it isn’t, my dear, but we shall al- 
ways find plenty of people ready to tease and an- 
noy us, if we will allow ourselves to be teased, so 
we must learn not to mind such things.” 

“T’ve wondered a great many times why Ida 
| didn’t seem happier than any other girl, when she 











ket off and shake up his bed always before he | has so many things to make her so, but I know 
comes down stairs, but, like some little boys and | she doesn’t, and I think the reason must be that 
girls I’ve heard of, sometimes he is so sleepy and | She hasn’t the ‘happy’ inside of her.” 

lazy that he’ll lie and yawn and yawn, and think | : . 
about getting up until he feels as if he never could | side, all the fine things in the world won't bring 
get up at all, and yet he knows that old breakfast | it.’ 


“You've guessed right. If the happy isn’t in- 


’ 


| Well, auntic, I know I’ve envied Ida her fine 
| things a great many times, but I believe I never 
will again. I’ll try and keep happy inside, and 
then I’ll be sure of good times always.” 
M. C. W. B. 
—+~@>—__-—_——- 


For the Companion, 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
Brooksie, aged three years, went to walk one 


ping to wash, or shave, or comb his hair, rushes | day with his papa, and thus describes something 


| that he saw: “He rolled his cage round, and then 


But what makes him stop just there, and look | pj. tail runned, and I gave him one nut.” Can 
so sheepish as he pushes the door gently open with | 
his nose, while his little curly tail drops lower and | 


you guess what it was? 


| Marcy is fond of going out to the barn with her 


He remembers that he didn’t shake up his bed. | papa, but is very much afraid of the big white 


| carriage-horse, ‘‘Modoc,” whose stall she has to 


He cannot with truth say he did, so he looks | pass. One day, because her fingers were cold, she 


came into the house before papa was ready. 
“Why, how did you get past Modoc’s heels ?” 


well from your looks that you didn’t. Go right | asked mamma. 
back, sir, and give it a good shaking, or you won’t | 


“Oh,” said she, “I just shut my eyes, so he 
ldn’t see me, and runned right by !” 


Little Will came home from school one day, 


| 
| cou. 
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Puzzles for the Week. 
a. 
HISTORICAL T. 


f RACK } 


* * * * 


* 
* 
x 
* 
7. 
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‘: a, ee a 

The first name read across, and the central letters of 
the whole read downwards, give the name of an illus- 
trious man who was born March 5, 1751. 

A river with a royal name brought to notice by a 
great military campaign of recent times. The greatest 
olitical power 300 years ago. The country where cal- 
co was first manufactured. .1 State named for a 
queen’s possessions in France. <A city noted for the 
manufacture of thread. <A city noted tor the manufac- 
ture of silks. A country under Mohammedan rule. 


E.L. E. 


2. 
ILLUSTRATED 


REBRUS. 





Six great powers (non-political). 


3. 
INSERTIONS. 

Insert a letter in the middle of a tropical city and 
make a tropical fruit. 

In the middle of, for fear that, and make in the small- 
est degree. 

In to emit, and make a fragment. 

In to judge, and make ten. 

In an ancestor of Joseph, the husband of Mary, and 
make a dignified prophet. 

In lying full length on the ground, and make to be 
buoyed up. 

In woods, and make the universe. 

In lethargy, and make a punctuation mark. 

In to receive form or shape, and make to sailin sight 
of land. 

In to exhibit, and make a turbulent woman. 

In a bundle of goods done up in acloth cover, and 
make the city where the first Greek Testament ever 
printed was issued. 

Each of the original words has four letters, and after 
the addition, five letters. 

Read the added or inserted central letters in order, 
and they give the name of the season when .olus holds 
carnival, 
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ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





All that some folks have. 


5. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Famous Poems and their Authors. 

1. Hero of Betto Bay, by Jolien Wright Featheren. 

2. Guy Coryn in Eurych Cathedral, by Otys Graham, 

3. Pretty Lifucha, by Johan Doré Parkes, M. D. 

4. Rynertch, the Old Chief, by Bertha Ingralitz Web- 
berton. 

5. To St. Ispahan, by Lyman Lucill Winter, B. A. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
WiLL. 
ALON 
Ss 
H 
I 
N 
¥ 
T 
Oo 
G NaWs 

Second line down,— WASHINGTON. 

Fourth line down,—LONGFELLOW. 

2. Surf, serf. Hie, high. Rabbet, rabbit. Oder, 
odor. Vein, vane. Eton, Eaton. ‘Tyre, tire. Uzza, 
Uzzah. Ern, earn. Savannah, savanna. Die, dye. 
Ayr, air. Yew, you.—SHROVE TUESDAY. 

3. Cloves, scovel; strait, artist; stifle, itself; trance, 
nectar; street, tester; onager, orange; chants, stanch; 


O> HAGA 





hawser, washer; waning, awning; volley, lovely; 
| credit, direct.—SaintT OSWALD. 

4. 1, The New Year’s Bargain, by Susan Coolidge. 
2, Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates, by Mary 
| Mapes Dodge. 3, Adventures in Fairyland, by Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard. 4, Under the Lilacs, by Louisa 


“Oh,” cricd Wattie, “can’t we harness up | stairs, and the way he throws those curtains up, | and told his mother that a boy had been hit on the May ——. 
Rat-is-bon. 


Dido?” How they all, and Dinah in the door, ' pulls the blanket out, pitches the bed on the floor | head with a brick, and “knocked sensible.” 
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cription Price of the C oeshanaeet is $1.75 
mayment in advance, V SUBSCRIPTIONS 
yumence at any time dur ios the year. 






can 


The © ourpanicn is sent to subseribers until an ex- | 


is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as re ee “dd by law. 





Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
| mange usters are required to register letters when- 

ever requested to do so, 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Whoever sends silver to 
us in a letter must do it on their own responsibility. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, 


Discontinuances temember that the Publishers 
must be notifie a by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your — r is sent. our name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what timesyour subscription is 
paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters te Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

SON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


EVAPORATION AND HEALTH. 

It is an inherent property of liquids to evaporate, or 
like air, or the gases, under the influence of 
heat. On abstracting the heat they return to the liquid 
form. In the they take the heat from the 
surrounding objects, and make them, so far, cold; if 
brought back suddenly to the liquid form, they give out 
just the amount of heat they had absorbed. 

Some substances are exceedingly greedy of heat, pass 
rapidly into the gaseous form, and, of course, rapidly 
chill the objects with which they are in contact. 

Ether (the liquid) is such a substance. Dropped on 
a glass bulb, it will solidly freeze the water in the bulb. 
A spray of it directed against the skin speedily freezes 
it, and wholly destroys the sensibility of the subjacent 
nerves, so that a quick surgical operation may be per- 
formed without pain. 

Water thus tends to become aeriform, but with less 
rapidity. Even in the coldest days of winter the vapor 
may be seen rising from open lakes and rivers, becom- 
ing visible on being condensed again by the cold air 
into light liquid particles. 

This fact was recognized in the construction of our 
bodies. Millions of tiny streams constantly pour out 
water on the surface of the human body, thus regulat- 
ing its warmth and keeping it, in health, at a pretty uni- 
The pores of the skin are contracted 
they are dilated by 
Thus the sweat caused by a 
hot day, or by too much heat-making food, is conserva- 
tive. hence the 
high heat and the need of frequently sponging the pa- 
tient with tepid water. Tlence, too, the danger of sit- 


become 


former case 


form temperature. 
by cold, 
heat and pour out more, 


and thus pour out less; 


In fevers this water is not poured out; 


ting in wet clothes. 
> _ 


ASLEEP IN THE SNOW. 
More than one thrilling story of 
had a snow-storm for its scene. 


a mother’s love has 
Maternal love is only 
following instance, but it 
iture to a woman’s calm courage and 
readiness of resource in danger. In a great snow-storm 
in February, 1870, Mrs, Nathaniel Moody left Lewiston, 
Me., with a horse and pung, for home in Auburn, on 
the westerly side of ‘Taylor Pond, 


incidental, perhaps, in the 


adds a touching fe: 


She had in her arms 
a child of two years of age. 


On reaching the pond she attempted to drive across 
it to shorten the distance, but lost the track, and after 
driving in a circle for an hour or more, it being dark 
and cold, she decided to stop where she was and make 
the best of the situation. 

Wrapping the child in two buffalo robes which she 
fortunately had, she unharnessed the horse and turned 
him loose, She then tipped over the pung, made a tem- 

yorary shelter beneath it, and wrapping the drapery of 
| es couch about her, lay down for the night. She 
made a pillow of her arm for the little child, and with 
one robe beneath them and one above them, and the 
sheets of snow over and under all, they entered on a long, 


cold and desolate winter night. 

The snow drifted against the pung, and rendered 
her novel resting-place warmer. Though her sleep was 
not untroubled with dreams, Mrs. Moody woke the 
Next morning to find herself and the babe resting as 


sweetly as on downy pillows. 
become exposed 
warm. 

The horse appeared at the homestead across the pond 
in the morning, and his presence revealed the trouble. 
Search was immediately made, and Mrs. Moody and her 


A part of her arm had 
and had frozen, otherwise she was 


child were soon rescued. Such an exhibition of pres- 
ence of mind and courage is rare.—Lewiston (Me.) 
Journal. 
oe 
A QUAKER AND THE QUEEN. 
Queen Victoria offended the London tradesmen, 


whose business was injured by her prolonged mourn- 
ing for Prince Albert. As there were no court balls or 
receptions, society was not lively, and elegant dresses 
remained unsold. London freely criticised the Queen. 
John Bright at that time came forward and in simple, 
pathetic eloquence defended the Queen. Her Majesty 
was deeply touched, and let Mr. Bright know it: 

Some years 
courtesies between them. The member from Birming- 
ham was at length a Minister, and had to repair to 
Windsor, where he was to kneel before the sovereign, 
kiss her hand and receive his portfolio. 

Her Majesty, with her usual thoughtfulness, informed 
the Premier that his Quaker colleague need not trouble 
himself to kneel, or perform any other ceremony ab- 
horrent to his conscience. Further, he might present 
himself in whatsoever costume pleased him best. 

Mr. Bright considered himself bound to meet the 
() een half way. He did not kneel, but he bowed very 
1..¥; he touched the royal hand with a veneration suc 
as “Gatholics accord to the Pope’s foot, while his dress 





after, there was a happy exchange of 
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: . ‘ ! 
presented a remarkable combination of unas con- | 
! 


flicting designs. 


It was well described as that which in truth it was— | 


a Quaker’s court suit. The sword, as may be imagined, 
Mr. Bright steadily declined to wear. 
en 
“WE MUST SAVE HER.” 

There is no class of men, not even soldiers or sailors, 
more conspicuous for courage and self-possession than 
our firemen. If a thing can be done, they know just 
how to doit. Obstacles are overcome, which seem in- 
surmountable to others. This incident, which occurred 
at the recent firein New York, illustrates our state- 
ment: 


A woman standing on the sill of the window of the 


fourth story held on to a telephone wire with her left} 


hand. She was hatless and her clothing was disordered. 
She fanned herself with her right hand and waited for 


| assistance, 


‘Hold fast till I come!” shouted a brawny fireman, 


| and a score of brave men and boys rushed forward and 


dragged a ladder from a hook and ladder company that 
had just arrived. 

In an instant a ladder was placed alongside the build- 
ing. It reached to the third story only. A cry of dis- 
may went up from the crowd. 

“Push up another!”” a hundred voices yelled. Fire- 
men jumped up the steps two at a time. 

“Can you hold on a minute?” the leader asked. 

“Yes, but for God’s sake hurry,’’ was the hoarse re- 

ly 

“Come on, Ben,” 
‘“‘We must save her!’ and up he went, step after step, 
to the top and his hands just reached the woman’s fect. 

The crowd held its breath in suspense; the woman 
looked calm and collected. 

‘Hold the wire and step on my shoulder,” 
fireman. 

The woman did as she was told, and as the brave 


said the 


fellow went to move a step she seemed to swoon, and | 


had apparently lost her balance when the fireman on 
the ae step caught her, and she was hastily carried 
to the ground. 
cheer went up. 


The woman was saved, and cheer after 
———@~— 
USE SHORT WORDS. 

The great artin the use of words is use only those 
that will clearly present our ideas to the minds of other 
people. The best words for this end are short words, 
because all classes of persons know what they mean 
and they are easily kept in mind. The late Horatio 
Seymour says: 


The English of our Bible is good. Now and then 
some long words are found, and they always hurt the 
verses in which you find them. 

Take that which says, “O ye generation of vipers, 
who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come?”’ 
There is one long word which ought not to be in it; 
namely, “‘generation.”” In the old version the old word 
“brood” is used. Read the verse again with this term, 
and you feel its full force. ‘O ye viper’s brood, who 

hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come?” 

Crime sometimes does not look like crime, when it 
is set before usin the many folds of a long word. When 
aman steals and we call it “‘defalcation,” we are at a 
loss to know if it is a blunder or a crime. 

If he does not tell the truth, and we are told that it is 
a case of “‘prevarication,”’ it takes us some time to know 
just what we should think of it. 

No man will ever cheat himself into wrong-doing, 
nor will he be at a loss to judge of others, if he thinks 
and speaks of acts in clear, crisp terms. 

It is a good rule, if one is at aloss to know if an act 
is right or wrong, to write it down in short, straight-out 
English. 

—_—_4—_____ 


POISONED THREAD. 


A case of poisoning, reported in an English journal, 
shows that care should be taken in handling silk thread 
weighted with sugar of lead: 


A dressmaker just admitted into the Leeds dispen- 
sary, in England, was found to have a distinct blue line 
on her gums, with simultaneous symptoms, such as a 
furred tongue, inflammation of the lips and general de- 
bility—all signs pointing to the probability of poisoning 
by lead. 

The doctor in attendance on her for some time failed 
to discover the source, and was beginning to think the 
blue line had been caused in some other way, when he 
accidentally learned from a merchant that silken thread, 
being sold by weight and not by length, is sometimes 
adulterated with sugar of lead. 

He then questioned the patient, and she informed him 
that it had been common practice with her, when at 
work, to hold silk, as well as other kinds of thread, in 
her mouth, and that she had done this the more readily 
with silk, inasmuch as it often had a sweet taste. 

The characteristic is a sure indication of the presence 
of lead, and all thread possessing it should either be re- 
jected or used with caution. It will be found that the 
silk thread of the best makers is tasteless, whereas some 
inferior threads are sweet. 


——_—__—_. 
TELEPHONING HIS CROUP. 
The Hartford Post tells the latest telephone story and 
vouches for its truthfulness : 





as called by telephone about 
one 0 om hac at <s. from B——, two miles away. A 
child was suffering from the croup. The night was 
dark and stormy, and the doctor found nothing pleasant 
in the contemplation of the trip. 

8o he called up the house in which the little sufferer 
lay, and requested the parents to bring it to the tele- 
phone transmitter. This was done. 

The child coughed its croupy cough, and the doctor 
listened to every sound which came from his patient. 
He prescribed a remedy, and one of the members of 
the family prepared and administered it. The relief 
was immediate and the recovery rapid, and the doctor 
had the satisfaction of hearing the cough relieved 
through the telephone. 

———_.4 
A HEN WITNESS. 

A novel scene was witnessed in a Pennsylvania court 
the other day, when a hen took the stand to support her 
owner’s charge that she had been stolen: 


He proposed to prove his ownership by an exhibition 
of her vocal powers, which he had trained to asurprising 
degree by taking advantage of the demands of nature. 

“Annie, sing for corn,”’ said the owner, whereupon 
the hen gave utterance to a series of noises of a high 
order of merit, in view of her natural limitations, 
though scarcely up to the standard of the nightingale. 

There was no doubt of the identity of the fowl, but 
the judge thought it possible that she might have strayed 
over to the defendant, and ordered his acquittal. 


——_>—___—__- 
A DISTURBANCE, 
Literature, when too ardently pursued, brings (rials: 


A newspaper man once planned a story, in which a | 
lady, unhappily married, was to sue for a divorce, and 
to make sure of being correct, wrote to a lawyer friend, 
stating the case as he meant to describe it. 

Back came a postal card: “You could not get a di- 
vorce on the grounds you mention in New York. You 
might in Connecticut or Maine.’’ 

This card, handed by the carrier to Mrs. Newspaper- 
man, one forenoon, when her husband was away at 
business, raised a breeze in the household, which was 
not allay ‘ed for some days. 


—_—~_—_——. 
"Boldier of fortune’—one without any, 


‘HAND 





said the fireman to his companion. | 








Ten Years’ enti, 
CEDARYVILLE, OHIO, Dec. 16, 1881. 
I have used Piso’s Cure for Consumption in my family 


| for ten years, and want nothing better as a cough rem- 


edy. J.A.HAREND. [Com. 
Pee ene 
htheria poisons the blood. Convalescents should 


take H Pippen Sarsaparilla to eradicate poison matter.[Com 
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SINGLE ’ TUBEROSE Romieting 
To all who roam ib address, I will mail 2 >| 


bulbs, with full directions ee bloom Double 
same price, OHAS. T.8' — ouble Pearl 


SHAKERS GARDEN SEEDS. 


True and Genuine. Fresh and Reliable. 

One of the oldest Seed firms in the country. Seeds sent 
by mail, postage free. Special prices and terms to 
GRANGERS. 

“The excellence of the Shakers’ Garden Seeds is gen- 
erally admitted.”—£ds, Ameren Agriculturist. 

ustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and 

Flower Seeds Free. 

Address WM. ANDERSON, 

Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Y. 
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This new melon combines all the am qualities. 
The flesh is of a deep scarlet, rich in sugar, and — 


ways crystalline and melting. It is among t 
earliest, heaviest, and the most productive. 
Per package, 25 cents, 5 pockages ay 

We also offe 00.00 SH PRIZES 
for the finest vegetables grown , &. our seeds, among 
which is for = a i § pon Cabbage, 

for the bes' 

We offer e100. 00 in Cash for tue our ee Club 
orders for our Seeds and Plants. _ send yy 3 bY 
mail, prepaid, labeled, 

niums for $1 » 12 Carnations for St, 12 F uchains 
forg@i, and 12 assorted Piants from above, $1. Liberal 
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Springfie ‘Ohio. 
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BE=. -BUGS, ROACHES 


RATS, Mice, Insects, 
cleared out by“ Rough on bone 


‘ed 15 cents; druggists. 
R. PIERCE’S “Favorite Prescription” is the de- 





York; Henry B. NEWHALL, Agent. 
| Lake St., Chicago; S. H. & E. Y. MoorE, Agents. 


“ HOUSEHOLD” 


Sewing Machine, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


B Providence ToolCo. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Easy Running, 
Simple in Construction. 

Perfect in Workmanship. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 105 Chambers St., New 
163 and 165 





149 Tremont St., Boston; WARREN & WING, Agts. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


FANCY WOR A BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS 


and Patterns for Artistic Needle 

ork, Kensington Embroidery, directions for making 
banan hn kinds of Crochet and Anitted Work, patterns 
for Hand Bag, Scrap Basket, Tidy, Mat, Oak Leaf Lace, 
Piano Cover, &c. Tells how to make South Kensington, 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and Feather fae yy 
etc.,etc. Price, 36 cts., or 12three-cent stamps; 4 Books,$1. 

WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 

BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, etc. Sor- 

ders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, 
Stork, Deer. Roses, Ele: hant, Comic ‘Designs, 8 ‘Alphabets, 
etc. Price 35 ets.: ;.8 Books, $1. 4 large Tidy Patterns, 
l0cts. Special omer nti Jor 18 Ti rect Stamps. 

. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box 


Lovejoy’s Metallic Weather Houses 


Combine, in the form of a house made 
of metal, eight inches in heightand ele- 
gantly decorated in different colors, 
avery pretty mantel ornament, a cor- 
rect thermometer, showing the tem- 

erature of your room, and a perfect 

arometer, which will always tell you 
ata glance if the weather is to be fair 
or foul a day in advance. The lady 
appears for fair weather and the man 
for foul weather. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of $1.25. 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 


Importer and Dealer in Fine ca Goods, 
Washington Str Bosto 
Liberal discount to eae lease mention this paper. 
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est and most Brilliant DY ES ever 
made. Dresses,Coats, Scarfs, Hoods, 
Yarn, Stockings, Carpet haps, Rib- 
bons, Feathers, 2 any fabric or 
fancy article, easily and pesmoty 
— to any shade. Black, 

rown, ~ aie. Scarlet, 


Gandini Red, Navy Blue, 
Seal sen, and 20 other best 

ECGCS ae, warranted Fast and 
rable. 


IN OUR EASTER EGG DYES WE GIVE 


four colors in one package, for only 10 cts. Charming 
for the children. Send tor Easter Dyes or any other 
Dyes wanted. One package makes a pint of finest ink of 
any color, or colors one to four pounds of'goods. A set 
of fancy CARDS, samples of INK, and one package of 
dye, all mailed for 10 cents, and a beautiful card of col- 
ored samples of the 24 Dyes for 3-cent stamp. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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Extract from Letter of REV. 0. P. 
GIFFORD, Pastor of Warren Avenue 
Baptist Church, Boston. , Oct. 22, 81, to 
NY DD “The Christian Union :” 
-.. Although a stranger to the 
Rev. Marcus D. Buell, I tind my heart 
going out to him since reading his 
Fie icycle trip from New Y ork to Boston. 
ive ...I want to bear testimony to the 
ap of the ‘wheel’ as a daily ex- 
. Icame into possession of 
a ‘Standard Columbia’ ‘ast summer, learned to ride as 
soon as possible, and take a daily race about the suburbs 
of Boston, A morning spent in the study, the early 
afternoon in calling, tires both head and heart. As the 
sun siopes westward, I don my uniform, remount my 
steed, and for one or two hours turn my back upon books 
and men. ... And now at home again, pores all open, 
flesh all aglow, blood ne read clear, stomach 
clamorous, and—best of all—at night I learn the ps 
of David's experience, *I laid me down and slept. 
Send three-cent stamp for new, olegenay illustrated, 
epee, ge Catalogue and Price-Lists, OPE 
G CO., 897 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 











Dilitated woman’s best restorative tonic. 


The Owl 





NEEDLES. 


We beg leave to call your ae ateatiees to these Nee- 
dies, which are manufactured from purest Steel. by 
the most skilful artisans of Redditch, Engtand. We 
claim for them the following advantages 

ist. Every Needle is carefully inspe cted and tested. 

2d. The éye is gold burnished, oval shaped. and 
large enough to be easily threaded by young or old 
persons 

3d. The finishing of the Needle is so well executed 
that cutting and chafing is impossible. 

4th. On each side of the eye a groove is formed to 
yoomve e the thread, thus preventing a large amount of 

on. 

We commend the Noeiie to those who wish a per- 
fect article at a fair price. 
HOWARD BROS. & READ, Sole Agents, 


NEW YORK. 























IRDS.—HOLDEN’S NEW BOOK ON BIRDS, 128 
pp, © 80 Sastrations, all about birds, 25cts. Hold- 
en’s ‘azine, gn Illustrated Monthly. Artt- 
cles on New parses Cone, Fi ‘ood, Diseases, Remedies, Bird 
Market, $1.50 0 year. Sample co’ y li cents. Stamps. 
G. C. HOLDEN, 387 6th Ave., New York. 
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4 we offer the Celebrated Livermore Patent S 
price $3. Gold mounted or desk size, 50c. extra 

uantity <—— 
‘ens 


BUY A PEN NOW BEFORE THE ADVANCE IN PRICE. 


lographic yeas for 
. Pens sent by return mail. 7 
rior Ink for six ene use, Se 
y Warrant funded if - cxtiohetory. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 290 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








